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EDITORIAL NOTES 


E print elsewhere an appeal, supported by many most eminent 
names, for funds to enable the “‘ Old Vic.” to continue in 
existence. Our dramatic critic adds his plea; and we ourselves 
should not feel satisfied if we made no comment here on this 
very important question. The ‘“‘ Old Vic.” is an institution which, by its 
very nature, has consistently had to struggle against great difficulties. 
Its object is to present good drama, principally Shakespeare, and opera 
in the Waterloo Road at cheap prices. The ambition is high and dangerous : 
the resources of the enterprise have never been great : and now a demand 
more sudden and severe than that of current expenses has been made upon 
them. The London County Council has been obliged to require that 
certain structural alterations shall be made. The ultimate cost of these 
will be £30,000, of which at present only one-third is forthcoming. Unless 
the alterations are made the ‘‘ Old Vic.’’ must close ; and we do not think 
that anywhere among persons interested in the drama one could be found 
to call this anything but a lamentable event. In this connection we are 
moved to point out that the name of Mr. Herbert Fisher is to be found 
among those of the signatories. 
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E do this because it is within our recollection that in March 

of last year a deputation waited on Mr. Fisher to press the claim 

of the drama to State encouragement and was sympathetically received by 

‘him. The speakers for the deputation were mainly concerned with the 
_project of a National Theatre, and with this the Minister of Education, 
as his duties are at present understood, has little or nothing to do. But, 

if there is no Ministry of Fine Arts, ought not his duties, perhaps, to be 
understood in a somewhat different sense ? And, so long as we have such 
a Minister of Education as Mr. Fisher, might not this reinterpretation 

of them serve, at least, as a temporary safeguard against the neglect of 

important national interests ? The connection is obvious ; and here, we 
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think, is a case in which the Minister of Education, were he empowered 
to do so, might act with advantage. For the “‘ Old Vic.” is perhaps the 
nearest approach we possess to a National Theatre. It is not administered 
by any clique, and, if it can be said to be directed in the interests of a 
particular school of drama, that school certainly does occupy a unique 
position. Its productions are presumably arranged with some regard to the 
tastes of its audience ; but, for all the deleterious effects that this has on 
them, they might just as well not be. They attract large numbers of persons 
who, if the “ Old Vic.” did not exist, would go to The Bad Girl of the 
Family, the films or nothing at all. They attract equally scholars and students 
of the drama, persons interested in modern methods of production as well 
as those who are interested in seeing plays by Shakespeare which some- 
times have not been produced elsewhere for half a century or more. (And, 
also, we have heard, theatrical managers desirous of recruiting their 
companies.) The recent production of Pericles, Prince of Tyre, is a case in 
point. We do not put forward Pericles as a good play, though we are not 
so sure as some critics that this is to be explained by the fact that 
Shakespeare wrote only a small part of it. Nevertheless, whatever opinion 
may be held on this point, it is commonly included in the Shakespeare 
canon, there can be no doubt that he wrote some of it, and no one has had 
an opportunity of seeing it on the stage for an incredibly and scandalously 
long time. The “‘ Old Vic.” would have done well if it had done no more 
than remedy this omission. But it did more. Even that very clever producer 
Mr. Robert Atkins could not wholly banish the tediousness of much of 
this piece, but he made a gallant and interesting effort. His production 
was an object-lesson in how to achieve an extraordinarily difficult task 
with very simple materials : for where the interest of the play failed, the 
interest of the technique came in to fill its place. 
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Nee the value of a series of productions like this cannot be over- 
rated. It is of inestimable importance from the educational point 
of view, even if the word educational be taken in its ordinary, very restricted 
sense. Uncountable numbers of  school-children annually have 
‘“‘ Shakespeare ” taught to them as a subject, just as they are taught — 
“‘ History ”’ and “‘ Mathematics.’ Shakespeare was a writer for the stage. 
You may learn a great deal, but not all, about him from the printed page ; 
and Shakespearean productions in London, apart from the “ Old Vic.,” | 
are capricious and incalculable. ‘These things matter ; and the “ Old Vic.” 
has provided them. Now the “ Old Vic.” is in difficulties and there is 
at least a tangible threat that it may cease to exist. Every argument that 
there is for the existence of a National Theatre applies to the “‘ Old Vic.” 
It is not as broad as one could wish it to be. One would like to see it 
extending its repertory, including not only Shakespeare and Goldsmith 
and Sheridan and Everyman, but also Marlowe, Webster, Jonson, Dekker, 
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and Beaumont and Fletcher as well as certain more modern authors. But 
its breadth and enterprise in the production of Shakespeare are not to be 
denied. It is doing what no other English theatre is doing ; and, if we 
think Shakespeare of any importance to us as a nation, then it would be a 
‘national misfortune if the work of the “ Old Vic.” were to be concluded. 
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A) HAT, then, is to be done ? We have perhaps sufficiently indicated 
our opinion that these things are of interest to us as a people and 
ought to be dealt with as such. The present difficulty only intensifies the 
urgency of the demand for a National ‘Theatre. That particular institution 
is one that many persons regard with distrust ; and we agree that it is one 
that is subject to abuse. But there may be some half-way house between 
a theatre that is entirely under State control and one that 1s wholly subject 
to the exigencies and caprices of private enterprise. We can visualise a 
theatre which, though privately run, might, by its record, establish so 
powerful a claim on State consideration as to give it a title to State assistance 
whenever the necessity was definitely proved. This theatre we see, already 
considerably developed, in the “ Old Vic.” ; and this argument we are 
prepared to maintain. In the meanwhile, private assistance Is required ; 
and we are reluctant to believe that it will not be forthcoming. For the 
moment we have only one suggestion to offer—one that, so far as we know, 
may already have been adopted. A considerable, though not sufficient, 
sum of money has been raised for the foundation of a National Theatre ; 
and the trustees of this fund have given well-deserved support to the 
Shakespearean company directed by Mr. W. Bridges Adams. The actual 
foundation of the National Theatre remains far off in time. Much more 
money must be raised, a much wider organisation must be created, before 
practical results can be expected from it. But is it impossible that some 
of these funds should be used for the benefit of an institution which 
fulfils, so much better than we have any right to expect, the functions of a 
i ? 
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FTOWE Nobel Prize for 1920 has been awarded to M. Anatole France. 

Some time ago we expressed the hope that the Swedish Academy 
would see fit to confer this honour on Mr. Hardy. On that occasion, having 
_ two prizes at its disposal, it awarded them to Mr. Knut Hamsun, a 
Norwegian, and Mr. Carl Spitteler, a German-Swiss, who has written 
“epics. The first award was arguable, the second rather more doubtful than 
that. The latest is of a somewhat disarming nature. M. Anatole France, 
it is an impertinence to say, deserves a European prize for literature, 
being as he is a first-rate author with a European reputation. His inter- 
national honours do not fall upon him because of such books as Histoire 
Comique or even le Lys Rouge or P Etui de Nacre. In these-he is an admirable 
artist. He reduces life to a series of diminutive but vivid pictures and 
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amusing climaxes. He can describe to perfection what he sets out to 
describe, and all that he sets out to describe is entertainingly conceived. 
But in other works—for example, [’Ile des Pingouins and la Revolte des 
Anges and the series that treats of M. Bergeret—he goes further and enters 
on wider ground. You may disagree with his conclusions : you may find 
much of what he writes at conflict with your ideas of correctness : you 
cannot deny that he continually flames up into an eloquent and effective 
attack upon tyranny, narrowness, and intolerance. He is one of the great 
writers of our time ; and the most remarkable fact about this award is that 
it should have come so late. 
g a go 


HE reason for this lateness is mysterious, though it has been 

explained by the fact that his “ cynicism” is not of an “ idealistic 
tendency.” At all events, now that the award has been made it will no 
doubt secure a wider reputation for M. France, whose works are not as 
well known in England as they might be, in spite of an unusually fine 
English translation. The last time M. France’s name was heard in England 
was when Mr. Charles Chaplin told an interviewer that he kept his books 
for reading in bed: M. France’s photographs then appeared in the 
illustrated papers. But the lateness of the award to M. France does not 
excuse the fact that no award has yet been made to Mr. Hardy. The prize 
has been given to Henryk Sienkiewicz, Rudyard Kipling, Paul Heyse, and 
Romain Rolland. We mention these names with no intention of positive 
detraction : we merely assert that they are writers of less importance than 
Mr. Hardy. Nor do we write with any querulous feeling. Probably the 
Swedish Academy is quite incapable of making the proper distinctions. 
But has not the time come when the whole position ought to be carefully 
considered ? Does the Nobel Prize really deserve the esteem which is 
universally given to it ? Can such a prize be fairly and usefully awarded ? 
Perhaps it is an impossible task to select out of European literature every 
year one writer who is better than the rest. If we look back we can see 
one or two authors who would have deserved and obviously would have 
obtained, in their own time, a prize given under these conditions. Goethe 
is one, Victor Hugo another. But these are exceptional cases ; and their 
standing as international figures has no very certain relation with their 
absolute standing as poets. We are inclined to believe that the Nobel 
Prize, having no particular connection with reality, is more trouble than 
it is worth. 
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R. HENRY BRERETON MARRIOTT WATSON, the novelist, died 

on October 31st at the age of fifty-seven. He was born in Australia and 

lived there and in New Zealand until he was twenty-two. He then came 

to England and became a member of W. E. Henley’s staff on the National 
Observer. Though he was never in the first flight of popular novelists, yet his stories, 
many of them dealing with highwaymen and suchlike figures of romance, won a 
considerable success. In some respects he was a disciple of Mr. Anthony Hope. 
Mr. Marriott Watson was also an excellent talker with wide interests, and these are 
better represented than elsewhere in his book Couch Fires and Primrose Ways. His 
papers are now being searched for what among them may be of interest, and 
it is hoped that the searchers may find some record of his first adventures 
in London journalism, which will probably prove to be a singular romance of poverty 
and endurance. He edited, after the death of his wife, Rosamund Marriott Watson, 
a collected edition of her poems, which have distinction and charm. With Sir James 
Barrie he collaborated in the play of Richard Savage. 
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HE death occurred on November 5th of Mr. Henry Ernest Hutchinson at the 

& early age of thirty-seven. He was a friend of the late Stanley Houghton, and, 
like him, was born in Lancashire. He was the author of a play which, just over a year 
ago, made something of a sensation in London—The Right to Strike. No doubt the 
success of this ‘play was largely due to its topicality, but, though marred by 
some rather sickly sentiment, it was not without merit as a dramatic entertainment, 
and the spectator did leave the theatre feeling that he had had an interesting and 
_ exciting evening. Mr. Hutchinson had, shortly before his death, finished another 
play, and the memory of his previous one is still sufficiently vivid to make us hope 


that this will be produced. 
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ET another death which we have to record is that of Mr. Elkin Mathews, the 
publisher, who died on November roth, aged seventy. He was, with Mr. John 
Lane, one of the founders of The Bodley Head, which began publishing books in 
1887. In 1894 he left this firm and founded his own business in Vigo Street. A few 
years since he removed to Cork Street. Mr. Mathews specialised in small books of 
verse and belles ‘lettres, and many authors now well known issued their first books 
through him. a a dg 
E have received the announcement of an annual prize for verse, to be known 
as the “ Blindman ” Prize, given by Mr. W. Van R. Whitall. The annual value 
of the prize is $250, and it is open to the competition of any United States or British 
" citizen speaking English. Entries must be received by the Poetry Society of South 
_-Carolina, Charleston, So. Ca., U.S.A., before the first day of January, 1922. We are 
informed that Miss Amy Lowell has undertaken to be the first judge. Should any 
further information be required, it may be obtained from the Secretary of the Society, 
Mr. Du Bose Heyward, 76 Church Street, Charleston, S.C. These are the conditions : 


I—That all poems be submitted by the first day of January ; 
II1—That from these poems the Executive Committee of the Poetry Society of 
South Carolina select three to be submitted to a duly appointed judge 


for final decision ; 
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[1I—That one poem only receive the prize, the Executive Committee deciding 
in case the judge declares a “‘ tie” ; 
IV—That should none of the poems submitted reach a reasonable standard for 
a prize, no prize shall be awarded ; 
V—That poems must be not less than fourteen lines in length ; 
VI—That special consideration be given to sustained poems of considerable length ; 
VII—That poems must be original, unpublished (that is, not printed in any form), 
and written within the year of their submission ; 

VIII—That the Society endeavour to induce eminent American and British poets 
to compete ; 

[X—That the award be first announced at the April meeting of the Society ; 

X—That the Society causes an announcement of this prize to be published in 

Tue Lonpon Mercury, the Atlantic Monthly, and North American Review, 
and English and American poetical periodicals annually ; 

XI—That the prize poem becomes the property of the Society and be published 
within the year of its acceptance in such form as the Society may deem proper ; 

XII—That the author surrenders his copyright in the successful poem, subject to 
the usual right to include it in any collected edition or volume of his 
works as “‘ The Blindman ”’ prize poem ; 

XIII—That the entrance as a competitor commits the author to a contractual 
obligation which shall render binding upon him all the conditions laid 
down in this instrument or legally added to it hereafter ; and 

XIV—That any details or further conditions which the Executive Committee may find 
to be desirable, if not in conflict with the above, and if so published or con- 
strued as not to impair any contestant’s fair chances, may by them be added. 

XV—The name chosen for this prize is that of a poem by Hervey Allen first published 
in the North American Review for the month of December, 1919, and since 
reprinted in his book Wampum and Old Gold, and the prize is offered 
in commemoration of his poem. 
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te connection with the article on Charles Cotton’s poems published in our last 
number our readers will be interested to know that the Poetry Bookshop will 


publish next spring a selection from the edition of 1689, made by the late 


C. Lovat Fraser and decorated by him with about eighty drawings. 


NEW AND RECENT PERIODICALS 


alee November number of The Oxford Outlook is good. It begins with a 
| translation of a passage from the (Edipus Coloneus, by Professor Gilbert Murray, 
written in a manner which seems slightly new for him. There is a good deal of verse 
besides this, varying in quality, the best piece, perhaps, being Mr. D. C. Thomson’s 
Sparrows. ‘The short stories and sketches are mostly of the type that one expects to 
find written by clever and promising undergraduates—that is to say, they depend 
for their interest on rather ingenious treatment of rather commonplace detail. Mr. L. P. 
Hartley’s A Visit to the Dentist stands out remarkably among the rest. 
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HE Revue de Genéve for October contains a hitherto unpublished st. 
_& Jules Laforgue, called Une Vengeance a Berlin. It is not i his best nue 
indeed one can hardly recognise in it the author of the Moralités Légendaires, but it 
is not without interest. In the same number appear, in English with admirable French 
translations by Madame Marthe Duproix, six poems by Mr. de la Mare. 
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EO ad bed Nae 
Voices from Things Growing 


HESE flowers are I, poor Fanny Hurd, 
Sir or Madam, 


A little girl here sepultured. 
Once I flit-fluttered like a bird 
Above the bents, as now I wave 
In daisy shapes above my grave, 

All day cheerily, 
All night eerily. 


—I am one Bachelor Bowring, “‘ Gent,” 
Sir or Madam ; 
In shingled oak my bones were pent ; 
Hence more than a hundred years I spent 
In my growth of change from a coffin-thrall 
To a dancer in green as leaves on a wall, 
All day cheerily, 
All night eerily. 


—I, these berries of juice and gloss, 

Sir or Madam, 
Am clean forgotten as Thomas Voss ; 
Thin-urned, I have burrowed away from the moss 
That covers my sod, and have entered this yew, 
And turned to clusters ruddy of view, 

All day cheerily, 

All night eerily. 
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—The Lady Gertrude, proud, high-bred, 
Sir or Madam, 

Am I—this laurel that shades your head ; 

Into its veins I have stilly sped, 


And made them of me ; and my leaves now shine, 


As did my satins superfine, 
All day cheerily, 
All night eerily. 


—I, who as innocent withwind climb, 
Sir or Madam, 
Am one Bet Greensleeves, in olden time 
Kissed by men from many a clime, 
Beneath sun, stars, in blaze, in breeze, 
As now by glow-worms and by bees, 
All day cheerily 
All night eerily. 


—I’m old Squire Audeley Grey, who grew, 
Sir or Madam, 
Aweary of life, and in scorn withdrew ; 
Till anon I clambered up anew 
As ivy-green, when my ache was stayed, 
And in that attire I have long time gayed 
All day cheerily, 
All night eerily. 


—And so they breathe, these growths, to each 
Sir or Madam 
Who lingers there, and their lively speech 
Affords an interpreter much to teach, 
As their murmurous accents seem to come 
Thence hither around in a radiant hum, 
All day cheerily, 
All night eerily. 


THOMAS HARDY 
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Time’s ‘Reversals 


A Daughter’s Paradox 


O his devoted heart 

Who—young—had loved his ageing mate for life,* 

In late lone years Time gave the elder’s part, 
Time gave the bridegroom’s boast, ‘Time gave a younger wife. 


A wilder prank and plot 
Time soon will promise, threaten, offering me 
Impossible things that Nature suffers not— 
A daughter’s riper mind, a child’s seniority, 


Oh, by my filial tears 
Mourned all too young, Father ! On this my head 
Time yet will force at last the longer years, 
Claiming some strange respect for me from you, the dead. 


' Nay, nay ! too new to know 
Time’s conjuring is, too great to understand. 
Memory has not died ; it leaves me so— 
Leaning a fading brow on your unfaded hand. 


ALICE MEYNELL 


* Dr. Johnson, dying thirty years later than his wife, who was 
twenty years his senior, for ten years therefore looked back on a 
younger wife. 


The Last Coachload 


(To Colin) 


RASHED through the woods that lumbering Coach. The dust 
C Of flinted roads bepowdering felloe and hood. 
Its gay paint cracked, its axles red with rust, 
It lunged, lurched, toppled through a solitude 


Of whispering boughs, and feathery, nid-nod grass. 
Plodded the fetlocked horses. Glum and mum, 

Its ancient Coachman recked not where he was 
Nor into what strange haunt his wheels were come. 
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Crumbling the leather of his dangling reins ; 
Worn to a cow’s tuft his stumped, idle whip ; 
Sharp eyes of beast and bird in the trees’ green lanes 
Gleamed out like stars above a derelict ship. 


“ Old Father Time—Time—Time ! ” jeered twittering throat, 
A squirrel capered on the leader’s rump, 

Slithered a weasel, peered a thief-like stoat, 
In sandy warren beat on the coney’s thump. 


Mute as a mammet in his saddle sate 
The hunched postilion, clad in magpie trim, 
Buzzed the bright flies around his hairless pate ; 
Yaffle and jay squawked mockery at him. 


Yet marvellous peace and amity breathed there. 
Tranquil the labyrinths of this sundown wood. 

Musking its chaces, bloomed the brier-rose fair ; 
Spellbound as if in trance the pine-trees stood. 


Through moss and pebbled rut the wheels rasped on ; 
The Ancient drowzing on his box. And still 

The bracken track with glazing sunbeams shone ; 
Laboured the horses, straining at the hill. . . . 


But now—a verdurous height with eve-shade sweet ; 
Far, far to West the Delectable Mountains glowed. 
Above, Night’s canopy ; at the horses’ feet 
A sea-like honied waste of flowers flowed. 


There fell a pause of utter quiet. And— 

Out from one murky window glanced an eye, 
Stole from the other a lean groping hand, 

The padded door swung open with a sigh. 


And—Exeunt Omnes ! None to ask the fare— 
A myriad human Odds in last release 
Leap out incontinent, snuff the incensed air ; 
A myriad parched-up voices whisper, “‘ Peace.”’ 


Oh, on, and on—a stream, a flood, they flow 

This wondrous coolth, this vale of buds and bells : 
Like vanishing smoke the rainbow legions flow, 

Yet still the enravished concourse sweeps and swells— 
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All journeying done. Rest now from lash and spur— 
Laughing and weeping, shoulder and elbow—’twould seem 
That Coach capacious all Infinity were, 
And these the fabulous figments of a dream : 


Mad for escape ; frenzied each breathless mote, 

Lest rouse the Old Enemy from his death-still swoon, 
Lest crack that whip again—they fly, they float, 

Scamper, breathe “‘ Paradise !”’, abscond, are gone. . . 


WALTER DE LA MARE 


The Sonnet 


he are my rooms, come in and take a pew ; 


Perhaps the nearest window seat’s the best. 
The whisky’s on the sideboard—help yourself. 
The cigarettes are in the metal box, 
Sham silver, on the mantelpiece, between 
The bronze skull and the wooden crucifix 
I picked up in a church at Amiens. 
If I continued writing, would you mind ? 
There is a sonnet I have set myself 
To finish before twelve o’clock to-night. 
Religious—yes—you know the sort of thing, 
Beginning—let me see—how shall I start ? 
How best express the zephyr of faint faith 
That breathed into my ear, to-night in Hall 
Just as they brought the same cheese savoury 
They often serve—‘ Lord, when our eyes are dim, 
Lord, when our eyes are dim with fruitless prayer ”— 
No, no, it smacks of Tennyson too much— 
‘* Lord, when our eyes are dim and cannot see 
The dream, the vision ’’—vision’s better there. 
Can’t you suggest a phrase to fill the line ? 
Oh, splendid—“ and the pilgrimage is long” — 
That’s A and B, now B and A to come— 
‘And our faint feeling with continued wrong 
Is roughened ”—come we're getting on apace— 
‘« Ts roughened and we are no longer free.” 
That’s four lines of the octave ; stop a bit. 
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A sonnet’s only fourteen lines, you know ; 

We mustn’t launch out in a paragraph 

Of introduction, without any end, 

Or middle even, for it to introduce. 

So now the fifth line, let it come to grips 

With subject, though I’ve not decided yet 

What that shall be exactly ; let me think. 

“« When we have failed in what we sought to be, 
Strayed from the path we should have walked along *’— 
That line’s a bit prosaic, don’t you think ? 

But let it stand, it rhymes and that at least 

Is something ; still the metaphors are mixed, 

I grant you that—we’re slaves, and cannot see, 
Our feeling’s roughened, we have failed and strayed, 
Are on a pilgrimage—well, never mind, 

We'll put all inconsistencies to rights 

And root out all the clichés when we’ve done. 

The first thing is to find a rhyme to “ wrong.” 
Oh, “‘ song,” I’ve got it now—* the sensual song— 
And for the spiritual writ the sensual song.” 

And now there must be no more wheres and ifs ; 
We have to finish with some turn of phrase 

That spells a half completeness, as it were, 

And leaves us free to draw the moral tight 

In the philosophic sextet, close at hand ; 

Some kind of invocation—ah, it comes— 

“* Shall we not turn, strong Son of God, to thee?” 


It’s curious how one writes this kind of thing, 
Coolly, and almost as a cynic might, 

Here, on a desk, with fountain pen and lamp ! 
You know what Wordsworth said all poetry was— 
Emotion, feeling, yes, but passed away 

And recollected in tranquillity. 

And so I claim this octave I have made 

Is faith remembered still in disbelief, 

And therefore doubly faith ; you smile, no doubt, 
But what is faith to half the human race 

But simply that -—Besides, when faith is here, 
Here in my heart, think you I turn away 

‘To write my pettifogging little rhymes 

In hope of praise or pennies ? I were mad 

‘To spill one drop of life’s most precious wine 

In talking of it. Change the metaphor. 
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When I am borne upon a sea of sound 

That rolls from some huge organ, when I thrill 
With all the heart-breaks of a violin 

Held in a Master’s fingers, do I then 

Turn round and babble to my neighbour there, 
Try and describe my poor emotions, when 
The music tells all there is need to say, 

And far more splendidly than I could do ? 
But here, in cabinet, when evening comes 
And blurs the outlines of a sunlit view 

Of the bright world, and sunset colours fade, 
And the soul turns home to look into itself, 
Then I perceive, like shells upon the shore, 
Left by the wave that bore and lifted me 

In its embraces, little turns of phrase, 
Snatches of verse, that somehow to the ear 
Seem to give back the thunder of the sea 

As sea-shells do, but infinitely far 

And wonderfully faint as in a dream. 

And these I gather with a careful hand 

(I think you must at least allow me that), 
And, with a certain fantasy of touch, 
Arrange in patterns on a barren shore, 

Till the next tide shall wash them all away. 


But come, let’s get to business, six lines more— 
What an infernal clatter below stairs ! 

Why can’t that scoundrel stop his gramophone ? 

How can I write and hear dance-music played ? 

The question in the last line might run on 

Into the sextet “ Shall we not ”—do what ? 

“* Shall we not kneel before Thy bitter Cross ? ” 

No, that involves a worn-out rhyme to match, 

Like loss—“‘ Oh barren gain and bitter loss.” 

That will not do—‘‘ Shall we not come to Thee, 

Shall we not come for healing to Thy side, 

And touch our lips to the pure living stream 

Held in Thy chalice ? ’—what comes after that. 

Some kind of prayer, to round the poem off, 

Some kind of finish—‘* Teach us then to pray.” 

Then there’s “‘ Thy side” that’s waiting for its rhyme. 
““ Died” is too common—“ sigh’d, Guide,” which is best ? 
** More fully, and by sorrow glorified, 

Be visited by Angels in a dream” 
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And do, well what, to sum the whole thing up, 
In ten short syllables of magic worth ? 

This supreme test is where my failure comes. 
To hell with “‘ Sand dunes,” “ Vamp ”—and Edison ! 
Your pardon, I am getting rather wild 

Pursuing this elusive final line. 

I seem to see a picture from a book, 

A “ Pilgrim’s Progress ” of my early days 
Showing the pilgrim kneeling at the Cross 

With “‘ Angels hovering round ”’ as in the hymn. 
And then, unburdened, what did Christian do ? 
He felt new strength and rose—I have it now, 
“And feel new strength, and rise and go our way.” 
That last line’s feeble, as I must admit, 

As you’d admit too, but for courtesy, 

But still I can’t do any more to-night. 

Such as it was, the inspiration’s gone 
Completely, yet a load is off my mind. 
Expression, even incomplete, is good, 

Even of a glow that one has ceased to feel. 

I must re-write the whole thing carefully 

Some other evening Have you got a match ? 


JAMES LAVER 


Regret for the Passing of the 
Entire Scheme of Things 


OW in the midst of Summer stay the mind 
Whilst flowers hold their stony faces up 


And fishes peer through crystal vacancies. 


For even in these drowsy hours of ease 
Winter’s white-armoured horsemen on the hills 
Take from the virgin Frost their stirrup-cup. 


Whilst now in dusky corners lovers kiss 
And goodmen smoke their pipes by tiny gates . . . 
These oldest griefs of Summer seem less sad 


Than drone of mowers on suburban lawns 
And girls’ thin laughter, to the ears that hear 
The soft rain falling of the failing stars. 


EDGELL RICKWORD 
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A Farewell 


A Memory of the Cricket Season of 1921 


HE last good game is ended, and the sun 

Sets in a Downland glow behind the trees. 

The shadows spread ; the daisies, one by one, 
In the mild evening breeze, 


Have closed their eyes, and, lo, across the grass, | 
With lips compressed, the players slowly, sadly pass. 


Farewell ! Farewell to all the genial days ! 
The cheerful men who played in shine and rain, 
The drives along the leafy country ways, 
The rubber in the train, 
The lunches at The Magpie and The Sun, 
And the old briar ambrosial when the game was won. 


Caius no more dum solis lucet lux 
Shall toddle to the stumps and back again. 
His gentle crop of singles and of ducks 
Is coyly gathered in. 
His last catch missed, his last half-volley bowled, 
And his brief four-months’ tale of summer glory told. 


Balbus no more with sly persuasive ‘“ screws ”’ 
Shall coax the bail to earth’s fair emerald floor, 
No more shall Lucius of the mighty thews 
Hit gaily four on four, 
The splendid drive of Decius tear the sky, 
Or Pompey’s furious pull enthral the rustic eye. 


Sic transit. Hang the bat upon the wall, 
With solemn joy uncase the shining gun. 
From the far moor the little brown birds call— 
The summer days are done. 
Sigh we no more for buried yesterday. 
What the Gods gave the Gods shall surely take away. 


H. M. WALBROOK 
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SOME MORE IRISH MEMORIES—II 
By E, (&, SOMERVILLE and MARTIN ROSS* 


T was that little boy who had been appointed unto us as both 
Caretaker and Key of the Country who made known to us one 
Sunday morning that ‘“‘the Baigles would be in it after Second 
Mass.” 

I do not know how it may be now, but in August, 1915, there were not 
many farmers in that part of Kerry, to which Fate had kindly conducted 
Martin Ross and me, who did not keep a hound or two to hunt with the © 
Sunday pack. Even in the small towns there might be seen at most of 
the shop-doors descendants of the 

. . Black Saint Hubert’s breed, 
Unmatched for courage, breath, and speed, 

lying about on the narrow pavements, sophisticated in unkennelled freedom 
as any cur-dog, and employing all the high qualities enumerated by 
Sir Walter Scott, in depredations on the maddened local butchers (one 
of whom, indeed, in a town whose identity shall not be revealed, was driven 
by their skilled maraudings into a fell revenge, in which the poisoned 
carcass of a calf took a leading part). The pure-bred Black-and-Tan Kerry 
Beagle—who is quite unconnected with the true beagle, and is a sizable 
hound, standing about twenty-three to twenty-four inches—was already, 
in 1915, becoming harder to find than he had been before Masters of 
recognised packs in both England and Ireland had awakened to a knowledge 
of his merits. But in the trencher-fed pack that we followed that Sunda 
afternoon there remained still a greater number of the true “ Blac 
Baigles ” than of the “ bracket” (1.e., spotted) half-bred hounds that 
were said to be ousting the black-and-tans from their once undisputed 
inheritance. 

Ringlet and Gypsy were the first couple of the trencher-feds that we 
met, and I well remember the thrill that shook us both on thus coming 
upon our first Kerry beagle among its native mountains. I was engaged 
in that desultory quest of “ a subject ” that is so inevitable for the would-be 
painter of landscape and so abhorrent to the companion of the painter. 
We strayed into a little field that affected to consider itself a potato-garden, 
and was, in truth, as gorgeous as many flower-gardens. It was purple with 
groves of loose-strife ; it was set in a gold frame of rag-weed ; it was. 
plumed with red branches of dock. It seemed a pity that a potato-crop. 
should intrude in such an achievement of colour. It occupied, indeed, but 
a modest place in the picture, but the potato is not, at any time of its 
career, an ornament. 


* The better part of this article is taken from the note book of Martin Ross, and is here 
incorporated with my own memories.—E. CE. S. 
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Above the field a white gable, on the apex of a low hill, drew attention 
to itself, and the wanderings of the searcher tended gradually towards it. 
_ There were brown hills behind it, with little fields making a pale patchwork 
up their flanks, and, beyond these, the blue shoulders of crowded moun- 
tains, leaning in vast repose. Above them showed the prick-ears of the 
Reeks of Killarney, watching all. 
Ringlet, the half-bred Kerry beagle, when we first saw her, was casting 
_ a sleepless eye in the direction of the Reeks, because there was a bark in 
the middle distance that might or might not mean a cur-dog turning 
cattle. She was lying on a boggy plateau, where, among a bivouac of turf 
that had been “ footed ” (z.e., propped on its ends), like piled arms, a little 
' stack gave her delicious shelter from the thin northerly breeze. Two fat, 
pallid pigs lay sociably beside her in the sun; children and a donkey 
with panniers were conveying turf from the stack to the house in a lengthy, 
disjointed, and enormously conversational manner, involving many outside 
interests. 

Ringlet was a “‘ bracket” beagle, dirty-white, with several tan saddles. 
At sight of us she sprang up and wagged her stern somewhere under 
her body, sat down upon it, flung her white face up to Heaven, and said 
to the Universe, ‘‘ I spy strangers ! ”’ | 

It was a hound’s voice, melodious and tragic : the tip of her stern, still 
faintly wagging between her forelegs, showed that in her infant heart 
she wanted to propitiate. Probably she was half-bred between Kerry 
beagle and the old Irish white hounds, those wise, square-headed, deep- 
jowled, deep-tongued hounds who are so near human that their souls 
survive the sifting processes of death, and there is a spirit pack of them 

in the County Galway (of which Martin Ross has written) that hunt them- 
selves—for no one ever heard tell of a ghostly huntsman trying to hunt 
them—with the same wilful brilliancy that was once theirs, embodied in 
more material form. 

Ringlet’s next-door neighbour, Gypsy, was an older lady, of apologetic 
manners and more sociable habit. She was of the orthodox black-and- 
tan colour ; one of her shoulders had a pink and grey patch upon it. “‘ Ah, 
not mange at all!” said a friend of hers. “ "T'was only where some one 
threw b’iling wather afther her ’’—evidently a not unusual occurrence, 
akin to and prompted by the same motive as the more drastic method 
of the butcher. 

Gypsy attended her master in the cornfield where he was working ; a 

_part of her heart with him, the miraculous part that is in love with man 
or woman (and in that walk of life it is chiefly man) ; the other part, that 
“we dismiss with the word “ instinctive,” with her puppies of a month old, 
and between them, master and children, she travelled all day, at intervals, 
at a slinging gallop. When, in the late evening, a leveret broke from the 
dwindling square of oats and bolted for its life, Gypsy flung herself into 
the pursuit with the war-cry of her race, and the leveret looked its last 


upon the flowing line of mountain that notched the quiet sky. 
S 
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That August Sunday of 1915 was a blazing summer day, with an 
easterly breeze and a fierce sun, a day, as it would seem, singularly unfitted 
for hunting. Yet we learned that a friend, known to us only by name, but 
none the less friendly, Johnny-the-Post, son of Conny-the-Wings, had 
summoned, in our honour, to a meet, the best beagles in the country-side. 
After Second Mass the Hunt began to assemble. As we sat at luncheon _ 
(and such a luncheon for those about to follow hounds a-foot! Roast | 
Kerry mutton, small and brown, en-pastried Kerry blackberries, fat and 
ripe, and whipped Kerry cream, yellow and thick) we heard, far in the 
slough below the house, a long mellow cry, and went forth in search. 

The meet had been of an indefinite character: in fact, as far as we 
could learn, but two couples out of eight had not been diverted from the 
rendezvous by attractions encountered on the way to it. 

‘“‘'There’s some of them gone west over the hill,’’ said Conny-the- 
Wings, meeting us upon the road, full of affability and of inquiries as to 
when we would “ take” (photographically, presumably) the boys and 
the beagles. 

We followed west over the hill, led by that invariable indicator (in 
Ireland, at least) of the presence of hounds, the barking of cur-dogs. 
From the hill we saw below us three or four couple of beagles, straying 
and poking about the outskirts of a vast stretch of bog. Two white ones 
were wailing and keening along a turf-cutting on a very stale line. About 
a dozen young men, irreproachably dressed in their Sunday best (dark 
blue coats and trousers, pink ties, and green caps, as to the more fashion- 
able of the party), stood on the hill, and a few hounds were seated on the 
heather in front of them, watching with jealous intentness the operations 
of their fellows in the bog. One young man had a sort of bugle, copper- 
coloured, with a handle and a red tassel, and from the hillside he summoned 
the scattered hounds with broken and various blasts of two or three different 
notes about a third apart. The hounds gradually grouped themselves 
all round him and began to sing to the bugle, very nearly on the note he 
was blowing, which was a low one. They sat on their sterns, and put their 
noses in the air, and made their mouths as round as the mouth of the bugle. 
It was very like women keening, and on that hill-slope, looking out to the 
dark sapphire sea and to the green velvet mountains across the bogland, 
it was of the earlier ages of the world. 

There were several whitish and spotted hounds; one young hound, 
whose name was Colonel, was almost pure white, and there was a liver 
hound and a dark tan one. The best-looking of them all was the tall 
young black-and-tan dog, whom we had met at the Post Office, whose 
name was Bowman. Their owners stood about, and spoke in quiet voices 
of their respective hounds’ qualities and of their greatness, but their 
hounds ignored them, and appeared, like the King’s Daughter, to have 
forgotten also their own people and their father’s house, and to have 
thoughts only for the blower of the bugle. On that Sunday afternoon there 
was something grave and ritual in the ceremony. 
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_ The weather was sumptuous, as has already been said (but such weather 
can never be too often extolled). The lads and the hounds, their inaugural 
service ended, went on over the hill, and the stragglers of the pack joined 
them, and more young men came, as it seemed from nowhere, and followed 
on. The hounds drew in vain the furze patches and along the briary 
_ banks. The young men beat the furze-bushes and brakes with long sticks, 
shouting ; the huntsman with the bugle had a hound-language of his own. 
He said something that sounded like ‘‘ Quacket ! Quacket!” to them 
when he wished to summon them to him, and when he wished to make 
them skirt round a tract of broken rocks—as very often happened—he 
shouted “ Rocka! Rocka!” but he hunted them in English and not in 
Irish, as we had hoped and expected. 

There was nothing on the grassy hill ; no hare, nor so much as what 
they called ‘‘ a thrail.” In such weather, with the grass as crisp as hot 
toast and the heat making the air to ripple over the rocks, no hound, 
however tender his nose, could have acknowledged a line. ‘The hunt went 
downhill again to another bog, stretching away east, towards the Killarney 
mountains, and we pursued on, through bad going, jumping or striding 
from crumpdwn to crumpdwn, and I put my leg into a boghole that was 
like a jam-pot and was filled with brown stuff that was like jam. I sat down 
and dried it in the heather, while we conversed seriously with an old 
man who was sitting there too. Near us a black-and-tan beagle lay in the 
heather, like a grouse. He had hurt his forefoot ; he regarded us with 
suspicion, and presently rose and limped on after the pack. No one appeared 
to notice his absence ; the young man with his bugle (who was, as we had 
- learnt from the old man, the friendly but hitherto unknown Johnny-the- 
Post) was now silent, and no one hunted the hounds. They wandered 
ahead at their own will, and the lads followed them anyhow. 

The slough ran back illimitably into the outstretched arms of the 
mountains. The near mountains were russet and gold, with patches of 
cobalt resting on them, like blue butterflies, cloud shadows in trance. The 
- far mountains, towards Killarney, were lavender, and the faint wind, that 
blew to us from them across the slough, was warm and full of strange 
perfume, like the breath of a censer. The hounds were moving on faster 
“how, and soon the old man who was sitting near us called out : 

‘« They have her out of it, and it was time for her !” 

He was ashamed of the unmannerliness of the hare that she should 
_ have kept two strange ladies waiting for so long. 

_ A long-drawn, melancholy cry broke forth from the beagles, as unlike the 
“rapture of a find with foxhounds as anything that can be imagined. I thought 
of what had been said to me of the serenade of a lover at a lady’s bower. 

“Oh that owld dog!” said the complainant bitterly. “ He was there 
last night again, and I didn’t get a wink since three o’clock ! I wondered 
was he foretelling any bad thing he was that mernful ! He went away for a 
while, and I thought he was gone, but, oh, it was then he comminced 


most unmarciful ! ”’ 
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Wailing as they ran, the beagles strung out on the line, and soon the 
white and bracket ones only were visible against the dark bog background. 
They went fast to the Post Office River and, crossing it, ran into bog too 
wet and deep for creatures less light and fleet than they to adventure into it. 
Their owners kept to the bits of higher ground, not interfering at all. 
We sat with the old man on a heap of rocks and watched them. There were 
a couple of what he called ‘“‘ shecks,” and during one of them some kindly 
and festive spirit moved him to sing us a little song to a very commonplace 
little ding-dong tune : but the words were not commonplace. To tell the 
truth, I have never solved their meaning : 


A ship in full sail, all on the wild ocean, 

A fox in full chase with the goose that he stole. 
I’ll dhraw with my needle a map of green Erin, 
The Birthplace of Valour, the Temple of Worth ! 


Very soon the hounds worked back to the spot where they had first 
found, and they cast themselves to and fro, ‘‘ making good the ground, 
with a beautiful and systematic industry. Again they hit the line and ran 
straight across our front for the near mountain, going like smoke across 
the slough, running strung out always, with their sustained, wailing, 
contralto cry that has no hack in it and no squeal. We watched them fiit, 
a shadow that would have been imperceptible save for the specks of white 


in it, about a quarter of the way up the mountain, and then the shadow © 


ceased to move, and the old man said : 

“They have her cot!” 

Their huntsman and the field were far behind, but, immediately, men 
who had been awaiting the hunt on the mountain took the hare from the 
hounds (but this we heard afterwards) and drove them back with stones 
to their owners, below on the bog. This was, we were told, a hostile demon- 
stration on the part of certain other beaglers, who were at enmity with 
the lads gathered by Johnny-the-Post, and had been holding the hill 
against invaders. It seemed as though they were within their rights, since 
our hunters accepted their interference without resentment. We saw the 
hounds returning from the mountain, and we joined the group of waiting 
lads, and listened to the tasselled bugle sending its not displeasing voice 
across the slough. We all wandered back then to another valley, hunting, 
vaguely, as we went, and Johnny-the-Post, himself, walked with us and 
told us of his hound, Bowman, and of how his sister had rared him very 
pettish, but that none the less he was a good dog and a very nosey dog. 

“We shuts him out o’ the house at nights,” said Johnny-the-Post, 
“and we'll hear him hunting for himself till morning.” (A form of expres- 
sion that does not imply any self-forgetfulness, or even absence of mind, 
on the part of Bowman, but merely betokens his independence of character.) 

We asked about the health and general care of beagles, and were told 
that they were as healthy as trouts, and that they never were kept in 
kennels, and the puppies never had either distemper or “ yellows,” and 


a ————— 
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that all there was to be afraid of was the danger that when they were young, 
and wouldn’t have the sense to find their way home again, some fellows 
from another part of the country might come at night and steal them. 

The afternoon sun was hot, and the hard going, tramping through deep 
heather and sedge, or stepping unsteadily from one crumpdwn to another, 
or jumping bog-drains, was beginning to tell on us. The hounds and the 
country-boys hunted on ceaselessly, untiringly ; we climbed a little way 
up a hillside, and lay there, listening to the mellow, melancholy voices of 
the beagles that lamented all round us, for the echoes multiplied the cry, 
and. the faint music among the hills seemed as if it never could die out. 
A hare was “‘ rocked,”’ which meant that she saved herself by getting into 
the heart of a great cairn of grey boulders ; another, who was hunted 
fitfully for half an hour or more, proved herself in the end cleverer than 
all the talent arrayed against her. But she had the sun as an ally, and I 
think that no hounds less “‘ nosey’ than Bowman and his comrades could 
have even realised her existence that burning afternoon. 

We crawled home at last, much spent, while the lads and the beagles 
worked farther and farther from us down the long valley. And as we went 
we recalled the experience of a youth of our acquaintance with another 
Southern Irish trencher-fed pack, whose hunting country lay among the 
smooth and civilised fields that surrounded a large town, and whose 
followers were better accustomed to jumping counters than bog-drains. 

It chanced, one holiday afternoon, to this young man to notice a gather- 
ing of men and hounds in the centre of a large walled field. It was soon 
apparent that this was the Town Pack, and on drawing nearer to the 
concourse he found that the hunt had resolved itself into a single and 
comprehensive dog-fight, in which each hound was matched by his owner 
against a rival, while the partizans of the respective combatants stood 
round and backed their fancies. The wall of the field was high and solid, 
and the barred iron gate, by which, presumably, the chase had entered, 
was shut, but how it was that the proceedings had passed from the mimicry 
of war to war itself our young friend was unable to explain. He presently 
perceived the neglected hare running unheeded round the field, seeking 
a way of escape. Relying on the preoccupation of the sportsmen, he made 
haSte to open the gate and was pleased to see the hare—who possibly over- 
estimated the danger of her situation—immediately whisk through it. 

The battle continued to rage, and the young man followed the hare. 
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MILTON AND MERRY ENGLAND 
By G. K, CHESTERTON 


R. FREEMAN, in contributing to THE Lonpon MERcURY 

some of those critical analyses which we all admire, remarked 

about myself (along with compliments only too generous and 

strictures almost entirely just) that there was very little 
autobiography in my writings. I hope the reader will not have reason to 
curse him for this kindly provocation, watching me assume the graceful 
poses of Marie Bashkirtseff, but I feel tempted to plead it in extenuation 
or excuse for this article, which can hardly avoid being egotistical. For 
though it concerns one of those problems of literature, of philosophy, and 
of history that certainly interest me more than my own psychology, it is 
one on which I can hardly explain myself without seeming to expose 
myself. 


That valuable public servant, “‘ The Gentleman with the Duster,” | 
has passed on from Downing Street, from polishing up the Mirrors and _ 
polishing off the Ministers, to a larger world of reflections in “‘ The Glass _ 


of Fashion.” I call the glass a world of reflections rather than a world of 


shadows ; especially as I myself am one of those tenuous shades. And 


the matter which interests me here is that the critic in question complains _ 


that I have been very unjust to Puritans and Puritanism, and especially 
to a certain ethical idealism in them, which he declares to have been more 
essential than the Calvinism of which I “ make so much.” He puts the 


point in a genial but somewhat fantastic fashion by saying that the world _ 
owes something to the jokes of Mr. G. K. Chesterton, but more to the | 
moral earnestness of John Milton. This involves rather a dizzy elevation _ 
than a salutary depression ; and the comparison is rather too overwhelming | 
to be crushing. For I suppose the graceful duster of mirrors himself would | 
hardly feel crushed if I told him he did not hold the mirror up to Nature | 


quite so successfully as Shakespeare. Nor can I be described as exactly 


reeling from the shock of being informed that I am a less historic figure _ 
than Milton. I know not how to answer, unless it be in the noble words | 
of Sam Weller: “ 'That’s what we call a self-evident proposition, as the | 
cats’-meat-man said to the housemaid when she said he was no gentleman.” _ 
But for all that I have a controversial issue with the critic about the moral - 


earnestness of Milton, and I have a confession to make which will seem 
to many only too much in the personal manner referred to by Mr. Freeman. 

My first impulse to write, and almost my first impulse to think, was a 
revolt of disgust with the Decadents and the esthetic pessimism of the 
‘nineties. It is now almost impossible to bring home to anybody, even to 
myself, how final that fin de siécle seemed to be; not the end of the 


century but the end of the world. To a boy his first hatred is almost as 
immortal as his first love. He does not realise that the objects of either _ 
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can alter ; and I did not know that the twilight of the gods was only a 
mood. I thought that all the wit and wisdom in the world was banded 
together to slander and depress the world, and in becoming an optimist 
‘I had the feelings of an outlaw. Like Prince Florizel of Bohemia, I felt 
myself to be alone in a luxurious Suicide Club. But even the death seemed 
to be a living or rather everlasting death. To-day the whole thing is merely 
dead ; it was not sufficiently immortal to be damned, but then the image of 
Dorian Gray was really an idol, with something of the endless youth of a 
god. To-day the picture of Dorian Gray has really grown old. Dodo then 
was not merely an amusing female ; she was the eternal feminine. To-day 
the Dodo is extinct. Then, above all, everyone claiming intelligence 
insisted on what was called “Art for art’s sake.” To-day even the 
biographer of Oscar Wilde proposes to abandon “ art for art’s sake,” and 
to substitute “ art for life’s sake.’’ But at the time I was more inclined to 
substitute ‘“‘ no art, for God’s sake.’’ I would rather have had no art at 
all than one which occupies itself in matching shades of peacock and 
turquoise for a decorative scheme of blue devils. I started to think it out, 
and the more I thought of it the more certain I grew that the whole thing 
was a fallacy ; that art could not exist apart from, still less in opposition 
to, life ; especially the life of the soul, which is salvation ; and that great 
art never had been so much detached as that from conscience and common 
sense, or from what my critic would call moral earnestness. Unfortunately, 
by the time I had exposed it as a fallacy it had entirely evaporated as a 
fashion. Since then I have taken universal annihilations more lightly. 
But I can still be stirred, as men always can be by memories of their first 
excitements or ambitions, by anything that shows the cloven hoof of that 
particular blue devil. I am still ready to knock him about, though I no 
longer think he has a cloven hoof or even a lame leg to stand on. But for 
all that there is one real argument which I still recognise on his side ; and 
that argument is in a single word. ‘There is still one word which the zsthete 
can whisper ; and the whisper will bring back all my childish fears that the 
zesthete may be right after all. There is one name that does seem to me 
a strong argument for the decadent doctrine that “ art is unmoral.”” When 
that name is uttered, the world of Wilde and Whistler comes back with 
all its cold levity and cynical connoisseurship ; the butterfly becomes a 
burden, and the green carnation flourishes like the green bay-tree. For the 
moment I do believe in “ art for art’s sake.” And that name is John Milton. 

It does really seem to me that Milton was an artist, and nothing but an 
artist ; and yet so great an artist as to sustain by his own strength the idea 
that art can exist alone. He seems to me an almost solitary example of a 
man of magnificent genius whose greatness does not depend at all upon 
moral earnestness, or upon anything connected with morality. His greatness 
is in a style, and a style which seems to me rather unusually separate from 
its substance. What is the exact nature of the pleasure which I, for one, 
take in reading and repeating some such lines, for instance, as those 


familiar ones: 
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Dying put on the weeds of Dominic 

Or in Franciscan think to pass disguised. 
So far as I can see, the whole effect is in a certain unexpected order and 
arrangement of words, independent and distinguished, like the perfect 
manners of an eccentric gentleman. Say instead “‘ Put on in death the weeds 
of Dominic,” and the whole unique dignity of the line has broken down. 
It is something in the quiet but confident inversion of ‘‘ Dying put on ” 
which exactly achieves that perpetual slight novelty which Aristotle 
profoundly said was the language of poetry. The idea itself is at best an 
obvious and even conventional condemnation of superstitition, and in 
the ultimate sense a rather superficial one. Coming where it does, indeed, 
it does not so much suggest moral earnestness as rather a moralising 
priggishness. For it is dragged in very laboriously into the very last place 
where it is wanted, before a splendidly large and luminous vision of the 
world newly created, and the first innocence of earth and sky. It is that 
passage in which the wanderer through space approaches Eden ; one of 
the most unquestionable triumphs of all human literature. That one book 
at least of Paradise Lost could claim the more audacious title of Paradise 
Found. But if it was necessary for the poet going to Eden to pass through 


Limbo, why was it necessary to pass through Lambeth and Little Bethel ?_ 


Why should he go there vid Rome and Geneva ? Why was it necessary _ 


to compare the débris of Limbo to the details of ecclesiastical quarrels 
in the seventeenth century, when he was moving in a world before the 


dawn of all the centuries, or the shadow of the first quarrel ? Why did he © 


talk as if the Church was reformed before the world was made, or as if 
Latimer lit his candle before God made the sun and moon ? Matthew 
Arnold made fun of those who claimed divine sanction for episcopacy 


by suggesting that when God said, “‘ Let there be light,’ He also said “‘ Let _ 
there be Bishops.”’ But his own favourite Milton went very near suggesting | 
that when God said, ‘‘ Let there be light,” He soon afterwards remarked, | 
‘* Let there be Nonconformists.”’ I do not feel this merely because my own _ 


religious sympathies happen to be rather on the other side. It is indeed 
probable that Milton did not appreciate a whole world of ideas in which 


he saw merely the corruptions : the idea of relics and symbolic acts and the 


drama of the death-bed. It does not enlarge his place in the philosophy 


of history that this should be his only relation either to the divine 


demagogy of the Dogs of God or to the fantastical fraternity of the Jugglers 
of God. But I should feel exactly the same incongruity if the theological 
animus were the other way. It would be equally disproportionate if the 
approach to Eden were interrupted with jokes against Puritans, or if Limbo 
were littered with steeple-crowned hats and the scrolls of interminable 
Calvinistic sermons. We should still feel that a book of Paradise Lost was 
not the right place for a passage from Hudibras. So far from being morally 
earnest, in the best sense, there is something almost philosophically 
frivolous in the incapacity to think firmly and magnanimously about the 
First Things, and the primary colours of the creative palette, without 
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spoiling the picture with this ink-slinging of sectari 
from the standpoint of moral earnestness 


BST, 


Dying put on the weeds of Dominic 
Or in Franciscan think to pass disguised. 


And the exuberant joy I take in it is the nearest thing I have ever known 
to art for art’s sake. 

In short it seems to me that Milton was a great artist, and that he was 
also a great accident. It was rather in the same sense that his master 
Cromwell was a great accident. It is not true that all the moral virtues were 
crystallised in Milton and his Puritans. It is not true that all the military 
virtues were concentrated in Cromwell and his Ironsides. There were 
masses of moral devotion on the other side, and masses of military valour 
on the other side. But it did so happen that Milton had more ability and 
success in literary expression, and Cromwell more ability and success 
in military science, than any of their many rivals. To represent Cromwell 
as a fiend or Milton as a hypocrite is to rush to another extreme and be 
ridiculous ; they both believed sincerely enough in certain moral ideas 
of their time. Only they were not, as seems to be supposed, the only moral 
ideas of their time. And they were not, in my private opinion, the best 
moral ideas of their time. One of them was the idea that wisdom is more 
or less weakened by laughter and a popular taste in pleasure ; and we may 
call this moral earnestness if we like. But the point is that Cromwell did 
not succeed by his moral earnestness, but by his strategy ; and Milton did 
not succeed by his moral earnestness, but by his style. 

And, first of all, let me touch on the highest form of moral earnestness 
and the relation of Milton to the religious poetry of his day. Paradise Lost 
is certainly a religious poem ; but, for many of its admirers, the religion 
is the least admirable part of it. The poet professes indeed to justify the 
ways of God to men ; but I never heard of any men who read it in order 
to have them justified, as men do still read a really religious poem, like the 
dark and almost sceptical Book of Job. A poem can hardly be said to 
justify the ways of God, when its most frequent effect is admittedly to make 

“people sympathise with Satan. In all this I am In a sense arguing against 
myself ; for all my instincts, as I have said, are against the zesthetic 
theory that art so great can be wholly irreligious. And I agree that even in 
Milton there are gleams of Christianity. N obody quite without them could 

have written the single line : “ By the dear might of Him that walked the 
waves.” But it is hardly too much to say that it is the one place where that 
Figure walks in the whole world of Milton. Nobody, I imagine, has ever 
been able to recognise Christ in the cold conqueror who drives a chariot 
in the war in Heaven, like Apollo warring on the Titans. Nobody has ever 
heard Him in the stately disquisitions either of the Council in Heaven or 
of Paradise Regained. But, apart from all these particular esis et it 
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is surely the general truth that the great religious epic strikes us with a 
sense of disproportion ; the sense of how little it is religious considering 
how manifestly it is great. It seems almost strange that a man should have 
written so much and so well without stumbling on Christian tradition. 

Now in the age of Milton there was a riot of religious poetry. Most of 
it had moral earnestness, and much of it had splendid spiritual conviction. 
But most of it was not the poetry of the Puritans ; on the contrary, it was 
mostly the poetry of the Cavaliers. The most real religion—we might say 
the most realistic religion—is not to be found in Milton, but in Vaughan, 
in Traherne, in Crashaw, in Herbert, and even in Herrick. The best proof 
of it is that the religion is alive to-day, as religion and not merely as 
literature. A Roman Catholic can read Crashaw, an Anglo-Catholic can 
read Herbert, in a direct devotional spirit ; I gravely doubt whether many 
modern Congregationalists read the theology of Paradise Lost in that 
spirit. For the moment I mention only this purely religious emotion ; 
I do not deny that Milton’s poetry, like all great poetry, can awaken other 
great emotions. For instance, a man bereaved by one of the tragedies of 
the Great War might well find a stoical serenity in the great lines beginning, 
‘Nothing is here for tears.” ‘That sort of consolation is uttered, as 
nobly as it could be uttered, by Milton; but it might be uttered by 
Sophocles or Goethe, or even by Lucretius or Voltaire. But supposing 
that a man were seeking a more Christian kind of consolation, he would 
not find it in Milton at all, as he would find it in the lines beginning, “‘'They 
are all gone into the world of light.” The whole of the two great Puritan 
epics do not contain all that is said in saying, “O holy hope and high 
humility.”” Neither hope nor humility were Puritan specialities. 

But it was not only in devotional mysticism that these Cavaliers could 
challenge the great Puritan ; it was in a mysticism more humanistic and 
even more modern. They shine with that white mystery of daylight which 
many suppose to have dawned with Wordsworth and with Blake. In that 
sense they make earth mystical where Milton only made Heaven material. 
Nor are they inferior in philosophic freedom ; the single line of Crashaw, 
addressed to a woman, “ By thy large draughts of intellectual day,” is 
less likely, I fancy, to have been addressed by Adam to Eve, or by Milton 
to Mrs. Milton. It seems to me that these men were superior to Milton 
in magnanimity, in chivalry, in joy of life, in the balance of sanity and 
subtlety, in everything except the fact (not wholly remote from literary 
criticism) that they did not write so well as he did. But they wrote well 
enough to lift the load of materialism from the English name and show us 
the shining fields of a paradise that is not wholly lost. 

Of such was the anti-Puritan party ; and the reader may learn more about 
it from the author of The Glass of Fashion. There he may form a general 
idea of how, but for the Puritans, England would have been abandoned 
to mere ribaldry and licence ; blasted by the blasphemies of George 
Herbert ; rolled in the mire of the vile materialism of Vaughan ; tickled 
to ribald laughter by the cheap cynicism and tap-room familiarities of 


a 
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_Crashaw and Treherne. But the same Cavalier tradition continued into the 
_ ext age, and indeed into the next century ; and the critic must extend 


his condemnation to include the brutal buffooneries of Bishop Ken or the 
gay and careless worldliness of Jeremy Collier. Nay, he must extend it to 
cover the last Tories who kept the tradition of the Jacobites ; the careless 
merriment of Dean Swift, the godless dissipation of Dr. Johnson. None 
of these men were Puritans ; all of them were strong opponents of political 
and religious Puritanism. The truth is that English literature bears a very 


_ continuous and splendid testimony to the fact that England was not merely 


Puritan. Ben Jonson in Bartholomew Fair spoke for most English people, 


_ and certainly for most English poets. Anti-Puritanism was the one thing 


common to Shakespeare and Dryden, to Swift and Jonson, to Cobbett 
and Dickens. And the historical bias the other way has come, not from 
Puritan superiority, but simply from Puritan success. It was the political 
triumph of the party, in the Revolution and the resultant commercial 
industrialism, that suppressed the testimony of the populace and the poets. 
Loyalty died away in a few popular songs ; the Cromwellians never had 
any popular song to die. English history has moved away from English 
literature. Our culture, like our agriculture, is at once very native and very 
neglected. And as this neglect is regrettable, if only as neglect of literature, 
I will pause in conclusion upon the later period, two generations after 


_ Milton, when the last of the true Tories drank wine with Bolingbroke 


or tea with Johnson. 

The truth that is missed about the Tories of this tradition is that they 
were rebels. They had the virtues of rebels ; they also had the vices of 
rebels. Swift had the fury of a rebel ; Johnson the surliness of a rebel ; 
Goldsmith the morbid sensibility of a rebel ; and Scott, at the end of the 
process, something of the despair and mere retrospection of a defeated 
rebel. And the Whig school of literary criticism, like the Whig school of 
political history, has omitted or missed this truth about them, because it 
necessarily omitted the very existence of the thing against which they 
rebelled. For Macaulay and Thackeray and the average of Victorian 
liberality the Revolution of 1688 was simply an emancipation, the defeat 
of the Stuarts was simply a downfall of tyranny and superstition ; the 


politics of the eighteenth century were simply a progress leading up to the 


pureand happy politics of the nineteenth century ; freedom slowly broadening 


- down, etc., etc. This makes the attitude of the Tory rebels entirely meaning- 


less ; so that the critics in question have been forced to represent some of 
the greatest Englishmen who ever lived as a mere procession of lunatics 


-and ludicrous eccentrics. But these rebels, right or wrong, can only be 


understood in relation to the real power against which they were rebelling ; 
and their titanic figures can best be traced in the light of the lightning 
which they defied. That power was a positive thing ; 1t was anything but 
a mere negative emancipation of everybody. It was as definite as the 
monarchy which it had replaced ; for it was an aristocracy that replaced 
it. It was the oligarchy of the great Whig families, a very close corporation 
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indeed, having Parliament for its legal form, but the new wealth for its 
essential substance. That is why these lingering Jacobites appear most 
picturesque when they are pitted against some of the princes of the new 
aristocratic order. That is why Bolingbroke remains in the memory, 
standing in his box at the performance of Cato, and flinging forth his 
defiance to Marlborough. That is why Johnson remains rigid in his 
magnificent disdain, hurling his defiance at Chesterfield. Churchill and 
Chesterfield were not small men, either in personality or in power ; they 
were brilliant ornaments of the triumph of the world. They represented 
the English governing class when it could really govern ; the modern 
plutocracy when it still deserved to be called an aristocracy also. And 
the whole point of the position of these men of letters is that they were 
denying and denouncing something which was growing every day in 
prestige and prosperity ; which seemed to have, and indeed had, not only 
the present but the future on its side. ‘The only thing it had not got on its 
side was the ancient tradition of the English populace. That populace was 
being more and more harried by evictions and enclosures, that its old 
common lands and yeoman freeholds might be added to the enormous 
estates of the all-powerful aristocracy. One of the Tory rebels has himself 
made that infamy immortal in the great lines of the Deserted Village. At 
least, it is immortal in the sense that it can never now be lost for lovers 
of English literature ; but even this record was for a long time lost to the 
public by under-valuation and neglect. In recent times the Deserted Village 


was very much of a deserted poem. But of that I may have occasion to” 


speak later. The point for the moment is that the psychology of these men, 
in its evil as well as its good, is to be interpreted not so much in terms 
of a lingering loyalty as of a frustrated revolution. Some of them had, of 
course, elements of extravagance and morbidity peculiar to their own 
characters ; but they grew ten times more extravagant and more morbid 
as their souls swelled within them at the success of the shameless and the 
insolence of the fortunate. I doubt whether anybody ever felt so bitter 
against the Stuarts. Now this misunderstanding has made a very regrettable 
gap in literary criticism. The masterpieces of these men are represented 
as much more crabbed or cranky or inconsequent than they really were, 
because their objective is not seen objectively. It is like judging the raving 
of some Puritan preacher without allowing for the fact that the Pope or 
the King had ever possessed any power at all. To ignore the fact of the great 
Whig families because of the legal fiction of a free Parliament is like 
ignoring the feelings of the Christian martyrs about Nero, because of the 
legal fiction that the Imperator was only a military general. These fictions 
do not prevent imaginative persons from writing books like the Apocalypse 
or books like Gulliver’s Travels. 

I will take only one example of what I mean by this purely literary 
misunderstanding : an example from Gulliver’s Travels itself. The case 
of the under-valuation of Swift is a particularly subtle one, for Swift was 
really unbalanced as an individual, which has made it much easier for 
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critics not to keep the rather delicate balance of justice about him. There 


__ is a superficial case for saying he was mad, apart from the physical accident 
_ of his madness ; but the point is that even those who have realised that he 


was sometimes mad with rage have not realised what he was in a rage with. 
And there is a curious illustration of this in the conclusion of the story of 
Gulliver. Everyone remembers the ugly business about the Yahoos, and 
the still uglier business about the real human beings who reminded the 
returned traveller of Yahoos ; how Gulliver shrank at first from his friends, 
and would only gradually consent to sit near his wife. And everybody 
remembers the picturesque but hostile sketch which Thackeray gives 


_ of the satire and the satirist ; of Swift as the black and evil blasphemer 


sitting down to write his terrible allegory, of which the only moral is that 
all things are, and always must be, valueless and vile. I say that everybody 
remembers both these literary passages ; but, indeed, I fear that many 
remember the critical who do not really remember the creative passage, 
and that many have read Thackeray who have not read Swift. 

Now it is here that purely literary criticism has a word to say. A man of 
letters may be mad or sane in his cerebral constitution ; he may be right 
or wrong in his political antipathies ; he may be anything we happen to 
like or dislike from our own individual standpoint. But there is one thing 
to which a man of letters has a right, whatever he is, and that is a fair 
critical comprehension of any particular literary effect which he obviously 
aims at and achieves. He has a right to his climax, and a right not to be 
judged without reference to his climax. It would not be fair to leave out 
the beautiful last lines of Paradise Lost as mere bathos ; without realising 
that the poet had a fine intention in allowing that conclusion, after all the 
thunder and the trumps of doom, to fall and fade away on a milder note 
of mercy and reasonable hope. It would not be fair to stigmatise the 
incident of Ignorance, damned at the very doors of Heaven at the end of 
Bunyan’s book, as a mere blot of black Calvinist cruelty and spite, without 
realising that the writer fully intended its fearful irony, like a last touch 
of the finger of fear. But this justice which is done to the Puritan masters 
of imagination has hardly been done to the great Tory master of irony. 
No critic I have read has noticed the real point and climax of that passage 


about the Yahoos. Swift leads up to it ruthlessly enough, for an artist 


_ of that sort is often ruthless ; and it is increased by his natural talent for 


x 


a sort of mad reality of detail, as in his description of the slowly diminished 
distance between himself and his wife at the dinner-table. But he was 


’ working up to something that he really wished to say, something which 
-was well worth saying, but which few seem to have thought worth hearing. 


He suggests that he gradually lost the loathing for humanity with which 
the Yahoo parallel had inspired him, that although men are in many ways 
petty and animal, he came to feel them to be normal and tolerable ; that 
the sense of their unworthiness now very seldom returns ; and indeed 
that there is only one thing that revives it. If one of these creatures exhibits 


Pride. 
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That is the voice of Swift, and the cry arraigning aristocracy. It is 
natural for a monkey to collect nuts, and it may be pardonable for John 
Churchill to collect guineas. But to think that John Churchill can be proud 
of his heap of guineas, can convert them into stars and coronets, and can 
carry that calm and classic face disdainful above the multitude ! It is natural 
for she-monkeys to be mated somehow ; but to think that the Duchess of 
Yarmouth is proud of being Duchess of Yarmouth! It may not be surprising 
that the nobility should have scrambled like screaming Yahoos for the 
rags and ribbons of the Revolution, tripping up and betraying anybody 
and everybody in turn, with every dirty trick of treason, for anything and 
everything they could get. But that those of them who had got everything 
should then despise those who had got nothing, that the rich should sneer 
at the poor for having no part of the plunder, that this oligarchy of Yahoos 
should actually feel superior to anything or anybody—that does move the 
prophet of the losing side to an indignation which is something much 
deeper and nobler than the negative flippancies that we call blasphemy. 
Swift was perhaps more of a Jeremiah than an Isaiah, and a faulty Jeremiah 
at that ; but in this great climax of his grim satire he is none the less a seer 
and a speaker of the things of God ; because he gives the testimony of the 
strongest and most searching of human intellects to the profound truth 
of the meanness and imbecility of pride. 

And the other men of the same tradition had essentially the same 
instinct. Johnson was in many ways unjust to Swift, just as Cobbett was 


afterwards unjust to Johnson. But looking back up the perspective of. 


history we can all see that those three great men were all facing the same 
way ; that they allregretted the rise of a rapacious and paganised commercial 
aristocracy, and its conquest over the old popular traditions, which some 
would call popular prejudices. When Johnson said that the devil was the 
first Whig, he might have merely varied the phrase by saying that he was 
the first aristocrat. For the men of this Tory tradition, in spirit if not in 
definition, distinguished between the privilege of monarchy and that of the 
new aristocracy by a very tenable test. The mark of aristocracy is ambition. 
The king cannot be ambitious. We might put it now by saying that 
monarchy is authority ; but in its essence aristocracy is always anarchy. 
But the men of that school did not criticise the oligarch merely as a rebel 
against those above ; they were well aware of his activities as an oppressor 
of those below. This aspect, as has already been noted, was best described 
by a friend of Johnson, for whom Johnson had a very noble and rather 
unique appreciation—Oliver Goldsmith. 

I,hope that the author of an admirable study of Mr. Belloc in this 
magazine will not think that I am merely traversing one of his criticisms 
if I venture to add something to it. He used the phrase that Mr. Belloc 
had been anticipated by Disraeli in his view of England as having evolved 
into a Venetian oligarchy. The truth is that Disraeli was anticipated by 
Bolingbroke and the many highly intelligent men who agreed with him ; 
and not least by Goldsmith. The whole view, including the very parallel 
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with Venice, can be found stated with luminous logic and cogency in the 
_ Vicar of Wakefield. And Goldsmith attacked the problem entirely from the 
_ popular side. Nobody can mistake his Toryism for a snobbish submission 
to a privilege or title : 

Princes and lords, the shadow of a shade, 

A breath can make them, as a breath has made: 

But a bold peasantry, a nation’s pride, 

When once destroyed can never be supplied. 
I hope he was wrong ; but I sometimes have a horrible feeling that he may 
have been right. 

But I have here, thank God, no cause for touching upon modern politics. 

' I was educated, as much as my critic, in the belief that Whiggism was a 
pure deliverance ; and I hope I am still as willing as he to respect Puritans 
for their individual virtue as well as for their individual genius. But it 
moves all my memories of the unmorality of the ‘nineties to be charged 
with indifference to the importance of being earnest. And it is for the sake 
of English literature that I protest against the suggestion that we had no 
purity except Puritanism, or that only a man like the author of Paradise 
Lost could manage to be on the side of the angels. 
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MEMORIES OF TENNYSON—I 
By MRS. WARRE CORNISH 


O be asked for recollections of Tennyson to-day reminds me 
of the French phrase, Un coup de pistolet dans une cave. I 
tried to express this to the friend who asked for mine: “ Why 
wake the echoes in dim grots of Victoria?” 
“Tennyson is coming back,” said the quiet confident voice of one 
who is a good observer of his time. ‘‘ Victoria or George, people are like 
a flock of sheep, you know ; Browning is losing now.” 
“Poor augury for Tennyson! They were close friends in latest years ; 
they fulfilled each other.” 


“Yes, Browning was a Tennysonian!” The critic who is also a poet | 


had his whim of expression. ‘‘ Browning’s dedication to Tennyson in the 


er RP 
Yr 5 c : 
eighties tan In poetry illustrious and consummate, 


In friendship, noble and sincere. 


‘The superlatives of the nineteenth century ! Just what moderns won’t 
read.” 


“They are right. Superlatives make bad reading ; but personal recol- 


lections can be sober and truthful.” 

“Yet how to speak of Tennyson without superlatives ! Kipling stayed 
with him at Aldworth, and, when asked by a friend of the conversation, 
replied, “ Conversation! Why, when Tennyson speaks on Blackdown, 
salvoes from the guns of Portsmouth should go off below!’ ” 

“The sort of thing that brought reaction in our century.” 

“But Tennyson’s talk was always described as wonderful. Here is a 
story which Mr. Brookfield told me fifty years ago. I have never seen it 
repeated. In his wandering days, before In Memoriam was published, and 
before his marriage, Tennyson’s famous Cambridge circle watched for 
him and sometimes caught him in London. Brookfield—‘ Old Brooks ’. 
of the sonnet—made regular excursions on foot out of London with him, 
sometimes Spedding or FitzGerald, sometimes Monckton-Milnes or 
Palgrave with them. One night they dined and slept at an old inn. ‘ That 
rich Lincolnshire humour of Alfred’s, never absent from his talk and none 
like it,’ Mr. Brookfield said, accompanied the meal. After dinner, with the 
wine, the sublimities began. The inn-room was of the old-fashioned sort, 
partitioned into aoe horse-boxes, and the friends sat on, screened off 
from intruders, far into the evening when the inmates of the house had 
gone to bed. At length Tennyson and the other friend rose and went 
upstairs. Then Mr. Brookfield, left alone, beheld a man emerge from a 
neighbouring stall. He was a clergyman of rustic stamp. ‘ Sir,’ he said, ‘ tell 
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me in whose company I have been to-night !’ Brookfield’s impersonation 
of the amazed man conveyed better than words the necessary qualification 
_ of the adjective rustic, for there was refined intelligence in the look of awe 
with which the name was received—Alfred Tennyson. Is that a story for 
scoffing ? ” 
“A story for tears.” ” 
“ Tears ! I thought Shaw had dried up the sources.” 
~ Well, maybe, but leave your ‘ moderns,’ as you call them, and come 
to your memories. Brookfield’s have the charm of the ’forties, the days 
of In Memoriam ; something of its old English life, its English landscape 
has passed into the story—and it is to In Memoriam, you know, that people 
_ always go back with the name of Tennyson. Write what you remember 
of its author in later years.” 
I have made the attempt here. 
* * x % * * 


My memories only go back to the later meridian of the poet’s life, but 
from all my impressions gathered from those who knew him in the 
splendour of mature youth and in the ’sixties, age and fame made little 
difference in the personality of Tennyson. As he stood in the last decade, 
surrounded by the statesmen and thinkers of his time, he was always 
the same “ Alfred ” who once dawned on his friends at Cambridge, with 
simplicity for a strong ingredient in his character. 

First individual recollections go back to the Christmas holidays of 
1869-70. My husband and I crossed the Solent at the invitation of 
Mrs. Cameron ; she was the generous and deeply-gifted friend of my 

parents in India. Her pretty gabled and ivied house in the Bay at Freshwater 
‘was the meeting-place of great traditions of art and also science—the 
last through her friend Sir John Herschel—but we found her alone in a 
convalescence of Mr. Cameron’s : she saw little, she told us, of anyone but 
her neighbour, Mr. Horatio Tennyson, who was living in a house belonging 
to the poet and lent to his brother for the recent year. Horatio was 
a Tennyson of rare taste, she assured us, and we should judge for ourselves, 
for he was coming in after dinner to read us “ Alfred’s ” new poem The 
Holy Grail. 
And, sure enough, while we still sat round the oranges in the 
dining-room, a most attractive gentleman stood before us and greeted 
Mrs. Cameron in a pleasant baritone voice—he spoke with a marked 
_ North-Country accent. Horatio was the youngest of the eight tall sons 
of Patriarchal Dr. Tennyson, of Somersby in Lincolnshire. He was now 
“about forty-six and very straight-featured and straight-backed, with a 
well-proportioned frame. His features, with the dark hair and eyes and 
sallow skin, suggested a Southerner. If you had met him in a crowd you 
would have singled him out as a foreigner, probably of Spanish origin. 
This was an unexplained characteristic of his generation of ‘T’ennysons, 


as I learnt afterwards. His face was clean-shaven except for a dark clipped 
U 
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moustache ; the straight back and clipped moustache gave him a soldierly 
look. He took his place beside Mrs. Cameron between the dining-room 
fire and the table as we sat on under the lamp. And very soon he drew 
the new green volume from his pocket and began to read. 

The Holy Grail had just appeared, long expected, for it was ten years 
since the Idylls of the King were published, and the very title was an object 
of curiosity. The narrative opened on our ears in blank verse, read in a 
clear voice, with a perfectly trained ear for the lines. The “ gustful April 
morn” in the quiet cloister and the dialogue of Sir Percival and the 
monk in the convent garth were felt in all their peaceful charm. Horatio 
Tennyson came into our ken at a moment of inspiration ; like his eldest 
brother, Frederick Tennyson, who at one time was a Swedenborgian, 
he was a mystic, and the new poem was very congenial to him. He read 
without solemnity or emphasis and looked the very impersonation of the 
knight, Sir Percival, whose long narrative of the quest of “ The Grail” 
fills the poem ; a somewhat battered knight was Horatio, if not by wars, 
by other contests ; it was said he had missed his vocation as a soldier, 
and ‘“ subdued the earth and his spirit ’’ in Tasmania ; he had certainly not 
left his culture behind with his farming. 

My husband delighted in the Tennysonian blank verse line, and always 
spoke of Horatio’s reading that evening as a thing of charm and scholarship. 

Mrs. Cameron’s sympathetic face sometimes turned from the reader’s 
to my husband’s ; he followed the story closely, but let me confess that _ 
during the long-sustained narration my mind was more full of the images 
of the Island, approached that day in the early Solent sunset, and of the 
new rencontre. 

When the beautiful reading ceased at last, a conversation immediately 
followed as if it came out of the poem and belonged to the reader’s everyday 
experience ; it was about very simple manifestations in spiritualism. 
A little pencil he held in his hand had an occult history. ‘‘ Spiritualism,” 
as it was called then, was more or less attended to by several of the 
Tennyson brothers. The poet touched it vaguely but persistently all 
his life. When Horatio Tennyson’s family interfered with his enlisting as 
a private soldier, his position as an eighth son not permitting him to 
buy a commission in the Army, he had thoughts of entering the 
Church, but he remained a layman cultivating spiritualistic enquiry with 
a much clearer belief in the Catholic doctrine of communion with the dead. 
A Sister of Mercy told me that at one of his many places of residence, 
Clifton, in Somersetshire, she saw him regularly in church, where it was 
his custom to kneel up against a pillar with his forehead on his hand. 

The next morning there was a note, with an invitation to lunch, from 
Mrs. ‘Tennyson ; it was brought by her sons, Hallam and Lionel; they 
were both then public schoolboys. Lionel was at Eton, and his parents’ 
extraordinary kindness for his Eton friends made my husband and myself, 
whose home and work was at Eton, the receivers of ever-increasing kindness 
and welcome. 
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Farringford in its wooded seclusion is always beautiful, winter or summer. 
_ I saw it first on a bleak winter day. The great drawing-room, with the 
_ French windows opening on the lawn, and high trees, with a view of the 
lovely sweep of the Bay, was occupied by a small party. I seem to remember 
Tennyson entering silently and moving slowly and remaining rather 
silent among his guests through luncheon. Lady Tennyson’s perfection 
of reception, her touching beauty which wakened the heart and really 
warmed it as chiselled beauty so seldom does, dispelled shyness at the 
first meeting. I can recall the whole far-off look of the poet as he came 
- down from his morning’s work. He moved slowly, as I have said, and looked 
sad ; he wore grey tweed, with deep linen collar close up to the chin 
and deep shirt-cuffs turned back over the sleeves after a fashion not 
uncommon in the days of lavish laundry. As for the wearer, it is difficult 
to make a pen-and-ink portrait from a reminiscence of first meeting, but 
I should say that the consummate beauty of Tennyson’s pose of head 
and of the shapely nose always impressed the beholder at first sight, 
though a short black beard marred the fine moulding of mouth and chin, 
and strong glasses, necessary to his sight, sealed up the light that was 
so often in his eyes. There were hard lines, too, near the mouth, which, 
like his grave motion, marked him as a man of sorrows. 

Towards luncheon’s end there was some conversation at the poet’s side 
of the table about the Crimean War. I caught the story of a book of his 
in the breast-pocket of an officer who wrote to tell him that it had been 
pierced by a bullet and saved his life under fire. What struck my imagination 
as I sat by Mrs. Tennyson was the talk about the Crimea. When did I 
_ ever hear it discussed ? Here it was as if the war was yesterday. Every 

subject of the day was, of course, debated at Farringford, but it was my 

first impression of the way England’s wars and affairs blended with its 
personal life. To-day and to-morrow came into the poet’s life. The frame 
of it all was old-fashioned. There was something robust and old-world 
even about the luncheon. The roast which was carved upon the table and 
the four side-dishes placed, as Miss Thackeray once described, north, 
south, east, and west of the centre, and then the simplicity of the 
household, the modest-sized dining-room, the quiet service of a 
demure parlour-maid—all belonged to an old-fashioned “ haunt of 
“ancient peace.” 

This impressed a Parisian servant of ours who stayed once in the 
house. When asked about Farringford, she said, “Oh, Madame, c’est 
lai paix.” 

At coming away the host led us kindly to the hall-door, where it was 
his wont to let his short-sighted eyes make closer acquaintance with his 
guests. He asked me if I knew Magdalene Brookfield. He heard that she 
was coming to stay at Freshwater, and he had learnt that she had grown 
up. “ She is the daughter of my old friend Brookfield.” He pronounced 
the name like Maud and as Magdalen College is pronounced at Oxford. 
The Lincolnshire accent was more marked in Alfred Tennyson’s speech 
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than his younger brother Horatio’s. It is to be remembered that the 
Somersby home broke up when the last-born Tennyson was a boy. | 
Presently, when she reached Freshwater, twenty, and lovely in mind 
and person, Magdalene Brookfield was told of the Laureate’s respectful 
enquiries, and she replied, ‘‘ Of course.” Soon she was to accompany 
us to Farringford for a promised evening reading of The Holy Grail. | 
As I have said, the house is always beautiful. By night it has a charming 
welcome secluded in the starlit park, with firelit book-walls within and 
the mask of Dante presiding over those in the great drawing-room. It 
was the old-fashioned after dinner tea-time. Life was early at Farringford. 
The pleasant order of its evenings has often been described, but 1 will 
depict it here because it belongs to an old world at peace, and we shall not 
recover that former stable and fixed existence. Winter and summer the 
dinner-hour was at half-past six and dessert was served in the drawing- 
room; after the wine the master of the house and the gentlemen—if 
any with him—mounted the winding stair to the study in a turret, and, 
except for an hour’s smoke, the evening hours after tea would run till 
near midnight, while the poet sat on with his family—and guests, if 
there were any. As we entered we found the ladies only in the 
drawing-room. The candles on the centre table lit the stately room, 
the tea which had succeeded the dessert was prepared and the chairs 
ranged round the table according to the ritual of the night at Farringford. 
Presently Tennyson came in and, as at luncheon, greeted us rather 


dreamily and took his place in the high chair at the table. As he sat 


there in the candle-light, with vast breadth of white evening linen, I was 
better able than before to judge of the great carrure of his shoulders, 
the tall forehead shaped so like the forehead in the busts of Shakespeare, 
and the finely-shaped hands. Dean Bradley and Dr. Butler, Master of 
Trinity, both then Headmasters, had come in with him ; their wives, 
Mrs. ‘Tennyson and her sister, Mrs. Weld, and her daughter, Agnes Weld, 
were present, and the sons of the house, Hallam and Lionel, appeared 
for the reading from belated schoolboy adventures in the Bay. 


It was a bass voice, deeper than Horatio’s, that now began the dialogue 


in the Cloister ; it was varied in many tones but sustained like a chant. 
Tennyson’s reading was full of his theory of sound, and the reading of 
blank verse was part of his lifelong devotion to the blank verse line. 
It was not enough with him to write it well, you must read it well. 

““ Many a man can write a poem, but very few can read one,” he said 
to us once later on. 

The first ten pages of The Holy Grail contain magic lines comparable 
only to certain verses of The Ancient Mariner. It was wonderful to hear 
from the poet’s lips a description of the holy nun’s vision and of the distant 
music which stole upon her ear like the music of Arthur’s horn when 


she thought he hunted by moonlight, and of the unearthly light which 
broke into her cell : 


oe 
as 
ie | 
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And down the long beam stole the Holy Grail, 
Rose-red with beatings in it, as if alive! .. . 


When the long narrative of the Quest began the sound of the names 


_ of the Knights of Camelot were caught with delight ; Launcelot and the 
_ Story of his repentance, ‘‘ Galahad, O Galahad,” pronounced by a master 


of sound. Merlin, too, was a music to the ear ; his enchantments seemed to 


_ pass into the charm of his name. A long, long sustained reading it was, 


an epic full of symbol. Launcelot’s words about his love for the Queen, 


_ineradicable, and therefore baffling his quest, fell upon the ear poignantly. 


Arthur’s pronouncement was lost, but his grand image stood out clear 


at the close. 


“How do you read The Idylls ?”? Tennyson asked me on a walk. It was 
long afterwards, and many criticisms of The Grail had appeared. ‘“‘ What 
do I care for old legends and myths?” he said then. I cared for the 
images, as I told him, and ever shall read them with delight beside the 
ancient scripts. 

After the long-sustained reading was over the Headmasters supplied 
the scholarly comments, the ladies such timid queries as were possible 
to their grasp of the story. When the four-wheeler came to take our 
party back to the Bay it was the master of the house who led us to the 
door. If Tennyson lacked his wife’s “ genius of reception,’’ he never failed 
to give his guests a charming good night. ‘‘ The Winter Walk at Noon ” was 
proposed to my husband for the next day, and Magdalene Brookfield’s 
return to Farringford was warmly asked for. 

When we had reached Mrs. Cameron, who was sitting up for us, ready 
for all thrills and impressions, the youngest of the party could not repress 


_ a protest against the strain of “‘ question time ” after the reading of poetry. 


““ Nobody felt inclined to say anything,”’ she said, ‘‘ but everybody thought 
it necessary.”’ And it was then that the young Magdalene initiated a legend 
which survived, that a lady had taken a leap in the dark and asked the 
poet with intensity, ““ Mr. Tennyson, who was Grail ?” 

Mrs. Cameron’s brown eyes danced with merriment. “‘ We want your 
father here !”’ she cried, “‘ with his rich humour ; we live too much in the 
clouds ; Alfred’s entourage is too serious.” 

But nobody was more serious than herself in her study of the poem we 


~had just heard, and her intonation of the lines expressive of Launcelot’s 


struggle has helped to fix their pathos and truth to nature unforgettably 
in my mind. 
Some quite new intercourse and walks and talks with the poet were 


now to follow at Freshwater. Anne Thackeray—as she then was—came 


“to stay, bringing her own freshness and saltness and original point of 


view upon everything—she seemed to have lived in Tennyson’s company 
all her life ; Magdalene Brookfield responded to his raciness and humour ; 


there were walks breasting the down in twos or threes with the bard, and 


evenings of music at Farringford, when my husband’s playing and singing 
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of old Italian composers delighted Mrs. Tennyson, and a particular song 
of Scarlatti’s—‘ All a-sighing and a-longing,” the poet said—was one night 
rewarded by a magnificent reading of Lycidas, followed by the unexpected 
outburst, “‘ I don’t suppose one damned German can appreciate the verse 
as I can.” And there was a last day and a winter sunset when enchanted 
and enchanting Tennyson walked in the winter-embowered paths of the 
Farringford kitchen-garden lavishing companionship on us. Three little 
green volumes, inscribed with the names of Anne Thackeray, Magdalene 
Brookfield, and myself, and with the date, New Year, 1870, remain as 
witnesses of the charmed phase. They are copies of the Holy Grail. | 
Some time afterwards the poet was sending wedding presents to his 
old friend Brookfield’s daughter, and the letter which took her his 
congratulations is so representative of his talk and of the “life poetic’ 
which passed into it, that I have obtained leave to print the letter here : 


My dear Magdalene, 

I have never done anything for you except once as a child I helped you 
up a ladder ; now I send you some of my books, for I hear you are to marry 
William Ritchie. I am glad that your foot is on the first rung of the ladder the 
top of which is in heaven, 

Yours sincerely, 


ALFRED TENNYSON. 


I] 


Thus far reminiscences are framed by the Freshwater scene and the 


gold-lettered date of first meeting, but my recollections must henceforth be 
more scattered ; memories of talk can but follow a sporadic and unformal 
line. Tennyson’s talk ranged over every possible subject, from the most 
trivial thing of the passing moment, to which he somehow gave raciness 


and importance, to the greatest heights of thought and speculation. It 


is impossible to reproduce the intensity of conviction with which he 
uttered his graver thoughts, and they were never far off, but the following 
jottings chiefly describe and contribute to a personal life and its connection 
with the past. 

Before 1876 when we had a home in North Devon we were often at 
Freshwater Bay and constantly welcomed at Farringford. One evening 
the poet spoke to me of Thackeray. Thackeray and Tennyson had been 
members of the same circle at Trinity College, Cambridge, but Thackeray 
was junior, and their intercourse was in London, chiefly at the house of 
the historian Hallam. The following fragment of the poet’s talk and 
reminiscence was written in a journal at the time. 

‘“‘'The whole lovableness of Thackeray’s character came out in a letter 
he once sent me. I should like to think I had kept it, though I dislike the 
thought so much of letters of mine being kept. I don’t generally care to 
keep any. This letter was written after we had been spending the evening 
together and had talked about Latin poetry. I had been praising Catullus’ 
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verse and saying that you couldn’t go beyond him in perfection of form 
and tenderness of expression, and Thackeray had been declaring his 
_ Opinion rather strongly that I over-estimated him, that he could write as 
well himself, and I said nothing more. The next morning I received from 
him the humblest of apologies ; he said he had begun looking at Catullus 
again as soon as he had got home, and immediately felt that he had known 
_ nothing of what he had been talking about, that every word I had said 
about him was true, and that he had been wholly in the wrong for speaking 
slightingly of him. It was impossible to have written a more beautiful 
letter, in a more generous spirit. The largeness of the man’s mind came 
out in it. What do you think of it ?” 

You had been having a very happy evening ! ” 

“ T always had a happy evening with him ”—spoken in the tone of sadness 
of reminiscence of the dead. 

Of Vanity Fair he once said, ‘‘ There is a passage in Vanity Fair that 
brings tears to my eyes. It is when the beginning of the battle of Waterloo 
is heard at Brussels whilst they are sitting at dinner, and the waiter puts 
down the dish he is handing and says, ‘ C’est le feu.’ ”’ 

The Hallams’ home in London continued to be at 26, Wimpole Street, 
with the attic den where Arthur Hallam translated the Vita Nuova, the 


Doors where my heart was wont to beat. 


Of In Memoriam there is no souvenir or private journal or literary 
allusion existing which mentions any reference by Tennyson to the poem. 
It was published anonymously. It was never referred to, and it was never 
read aloud. Ring Out, Wild Bells, was the only exception as regards reading. 
_ This lyric lent itself to fine vocal effects, but there was never any allusion 

to its place in the sequences of In Memoriam. Nor did anybody ever 
venture on the subject with the poet, but Mrs. Tennyson said to me once 
that many persons spoke to her of the comfort they found in In Memoriam, 
but neither she nor her husband could understand how consolation in loss 
might come from the thought of another—consolation was from within. 
“Vienna, September 1833,” were words printed in fire on the poet’s 
memory. He said in his latest years to his friend Mary Brotherton, the 
novelist, “‘ I feel just the same.’’ When he visited Eton and was taken by 
“Mr. Warre (as he then was) to see the house which had been once 
Dr. Keate’s, he asked to remain alone in the garden, and he smoked 
there in solitude within sight of the windows which face Weston’s yard. 
_ He did not speak a word. Warre only learnt afterwards what had been the 
associations of the house for the poet. Arthur Hallam had been a boarder 
“in Keate’s house. It will be remembered that he was engaged to Emily 
Tennyson, the sister of the poet. He died at twenty-three. I seemed to be 
brought close to the tragedy once at Freshwater. i 

It was one Easter holidays. The Tennysons’ carriage met me at the 
Yarmouth pier ; in it I found Miss Thackeray and a lady with her dog in 
her lap who was staying at Farringford. As we drove off through the lanes 
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a personal conversation which had been interrupted by my arrival was 
resumed. The elder lady had a deep, serious voice, and she attracted me 
at once by her fine blue expressive eyes, ‘which still gave forth light, though 
set in a deep-lined face. She had a well-cut profile ; dark bandeaux of hair 
fell with delicate curves on each side of her brown face ; they were streaked 
with grey. She had once been Arthur Hallam’s fiancée, Emily ‘Tennyson. 
To everything Anne Thackeray was saying in her gentle reflective way 
about life and its contradictions she replied with a strong Lincolnshire 
accent, “‘ I know that; I have felt that.” She added in a deep melodious 
tone, just like Horatio Tennyson’s, “ I have felt averything ; I know avery- 
thing. I don’t want any new emotion. I know what it 1s to feel like a stoan.” 

Emily Tennyson had married in 1841. There is a characteristic letter 
printed in Memoirs of the time which conveys a sense of the feeling 
about Arthur Hallam which still pervaded his circle eight years after his 


death : 


What do you think? Emily Tennyson—I can hardly even now believe it— 
Emily Tennyson is actually now going to be married—and to whom after such a 
man as Arthur Hallam ?—to a Captain Jesse in the Royal Navy, not a gentleman 
of astounding talents or one would try to get over it, but all that one hears is that 


> 


he is R.N. Julia Hallam always considered her quite as her own sister ; she regarded 


her as a kind of nun ; Emily had felt Arthur’s death so much it had even injured 
her health. Uncle Hallam never contemplated her marrying again. For myself 
I had such a romantic admiration for her, looked at her with such pity, that all 


my feeling is bouleversé.* 


In the days that followed at Farringford Mrs. Jesse’s part in the circle 
was often racy. She was absorbed in her dog and in her raven, another pet 
which appeared at luncheon daily on her wrist ; it was fed on raw meat, 


which had to be cut up in her presence. She was always ready with a — 
réplique, quip, or a pun for her nephews. When wit of this kind went on — 


one day my sister said to Tennyson, “ Isn’t it like Shakespeare ? ” And 
he replied, “ Yes, and the worse joke the better.’’ Mrs. Jesse was keen 


on psychophotography, which was then in its infancy. She had recently — 


been photographed in Clifton, and the shadowy figure of a man had appeared 
behind her on the negative when it was developed. She thought it had a 
look of Arthur Hallam. I recall the photograph shown and studied by a 
group at Farringford. Alfred ‘Tennyson was one of the group ; he walked 
through the French windows of the drawing-room, and, meeting Anne 
Thackeray on the lawn, said to her as if in a dream, “ Is that Arthur ? ” 

All confided in this trusted friend and caught fresh vitality from her, 
and when she left Freshwater Mrs. Jesse said in deep tones, “‘ We are flat 
as flounders.” 


* A paper in Blackwood’s Magazine which appeared in 1894, after Mrs. Jesse’s death 
shows her to have been a true daughter of the Tennyson race, for she had a terse and 
beautiful English expression in letter writing. Her granddaughter, Miss Tennyson Jesse 
was already well known in literature before the Great War, and conspicuous in service a 


the W.A.A.C. 
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My sister, Emily Ritchie, permits me to quote from memories of her 

many visits to the Tennysons at Farringford and at Aldworth, when 

ee the privilege of intimate intercourse spreading over twenty-four 
ae 

Peel only once heard him talk much about Arthur Hallam, and that was 
one evening over his port wine when he dwelt on his intellectual power, 
on his geniality, on his courtesy, and ended by saying, ‘‘ How you would 

_ have loved him!” 

Towards the close of his life it was given to me to hear Lord Tennyson 

read The Gleam with the lines : 
And last on the forehead of Arthur the blameless 
Rested the Gleam. . . . 
Arthur had vanished, I know not whither, 
The King who loved me and cannot die. 
And he explained that he meant Arthur Hallam. 

Music was a subject to which Tennyson gave his attention, with regret 
that he was by nature shut out from it. After hearing Joachim play at his 
house : “ A great deal of the music means nothing at all to me, but I can 
feel the poetry of the bowing.” After my sister had played the Waldstein 
Sonata : “I can feel the glory, though 1 can’t follow the music. I know 
that I miss a great deal by not understanding it. It often seems to me 
that music must take expression up at the point where poetry leaves off, 
and expresses what can’t be expressed in words.” When Sir Charles 
Stanford* first came to stay at Farringford he was greeted with, “ You 
are the man whose stomach is filled with minims and crotchets.”” When 
Tennyson said of my husband’s Scarlatti that it was “ a-sighing and 

_ a-longing,”’ he added that he had himself wanted some further expression, 
a passing into music, as he ended a poem. 
_ But I must speak of the poem most identified with Freshwater. It 
was composed there on the downs, in the summer nights of 1854. 

The hearing of Maud read by the poet whole at a sitting—that poetical 
adventure described by many—was mine once at Farringford. I was alone 
with the master of the house. It came about in this way. The Tennysons 
had lent us the Terrace—their house in the Bay—where on our first visit 
we had found Horatio Tennyson. We were packing after a fortnight’s 
aster stay ; a party of friends had just broken up. Mr. Tennyson called 
upon us alone, for his usual companion, Hallam, had gone up to 
town. The poet took a fancy to the sight of Mudie books and magazines 

_about to be packed in my husband’s book-box. He said he never saw 
any modern literature. He would like to read some. Could we lend him 

“the contents of the book-box ? But—tragically—how to return books? 
Hallam was away, paper and string, intolerable always. “‘ Stay two nights 
longer and I will read you Maud.” 


* For a description of the fellowship between composer and poet, see Sir Charles 
Stanford’s account, in Tennyson and His Iriends (Macmillan) of writing the music for The 


Revenge. 
xX 
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My husband, alas ! was obliged to depart, but he kindly urged me to — 


stay. A Mudie novel or two went up to Farringford under the poet’s 
big cloak for immediate study. The book-box was sent for. And the next 
evening I was admitted after the early dinner-hour, at Farringford. 

To my surprise I was taken to the study and found the bard alone. It 


was the new study, a spacious one built above the “ ballroom ” in the wing — 


of the house which came into existence as the boys grew up. The cedar 
on the lawn outside spread its strong arms to the study windows. It was 
early twilight; thrushes and blackbirds were quieting down after the 
long day’s vociferation ; soon there would be the silence which precedes 
the night in the country—and Maud opened with a deep bell-note : 


I hate the dreadful hollow behind the little wood. 
The familiar sequences of the narrative were read with the freshness of 


improvisation ; the sorrowful retrospect of the crime committed in madness 
came in tones of infinite pathos—the murder of Maud’s brother in the 


Hall garden. Other tones were delicate and tender, others passionate 


with mighty volume ; the reading of Maud was delightful in variety and 
in calling forth every modulation. I saw the poet carried away by the spirit 
of his own creation and heard the splendid rhythm of Come into the Garden, 
Maud. ... All through the reading he constantly relied on the close 
verbal attention of the listener. He suddenly dropped his voice and 
asked after the line . . . “‘ The dusky strand of Death,’’* 

‘* What is that strand ? ”’ 

“‘ Shore,” was replied. 

‘“* You missed the word ‘ inwoven’; it is the woven strand of a rope.” 

With the second part of Maud another mood began, the mood of 
madness ; the monologues of the lover reach fierce despair. It was night by 
this time, and candles had been lit in the study ; they illuminated the fine 
face of the reader, who held the book up to his eyes, but darkness, within 
and without, seemed to the listener to enfold her. The horror when the 
lover fancies himself buried under the roadway and beneath the traffic 
of a city was comparable to Racine’s “‘ ?horreur d’une profonde nuit.” 

At length the reading ended in peace. There was some talk. The trajet 
from the large study to the pleasant lobby below, and garden door, was 
as usual full of kind, lingering good-nights. I only recall that in some 
connection with our talk ‘Tennyson said, “‘ We have not done with prayer 
Wet” 

His casual utterances on religion were more impressive than sermons. 


Memory is inseparable from reflection, and remembering the reading | 


of Maud | have often thought of Tennyson as a great Poet of the 
‘“‘ Banner of Battle.” 


The subject of war came up during the reading of Maud. 


* The dusky strand of Death inwoven here 
With dear Love’s tie, makes Love himself more dear. 
First Part of Maud XVIII, 7. 
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Whenever lines occurred about war, war the Purifier, war the Unifier, 
Tennyson stopped to say that the critics had misunderstood him. When 
» had he been the champion of war ? The poem was a dramatic monologue. 
The sentiments were in the mouth of a madman. He wished he had 
called the poem as first planned, Maud or the Madness. “‘ Anyone can see 
that the words about war represent a mood. But the critics see nothing.” 
Again, in connection with the Ode on the Death of the Duke of Wellington, 
Tennyson asked at another time whether he had in that poem praised 
_ war ? It was duty not glory which his lines exalted : 
Not once nor twice in our rough Island story, 


The path of duty was the path of glory. 


But at the same time, he once boasted, ‘‘ I have three times been taken 
into battle,’ meaning his poems carried on the person of a soldier into 
action. 

Now that the Great War has come and gone, we can but admit he 
was mightily inspired by the deeds of war, and soldiers and sailors have 
borne witness to the power of The Siege of Lucknow with its refrain : 


And ever upon the topmost roof the Banner of England flew. 
The little song in The Princess : 
Thy voice is heard through rolling drums, 


first written “ thundering drums,” is one of the best songs of the drama of 
War in English, The Revenge ; a ballad of the Fleet is beloved of the Fleet, 
the Pyrenean lines and the Waterloo lines in the Ode are magnificently 
descriptive of great British actions. With these stand of course the two 
poems of cavalry charges. Finally, four stanzas of Love Thou Thy Land 
show Tennyson’s position as a true Patriot’s. He was sincere and 
constant in his protest against those who held him to have been an 
advocate of war, but when it came to the heroic deeds of a War of 
Defence he was their Poet. Was it not as if we heard his voice in 
Flanders in 1914? 

A day of onsets and despair ! 

Dash’d on every rocky square 

Their surging charges foam’d themselves away, 

i? Till thro’ the long tormented air 
Heaven flash’d a sudden jubilant ray 
And down we swept and charged and overthrew. 


(To be continued) 
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OP Eiwnes 


By Ae -. NERD ERT 
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Prisoner : As for the Pistol and Powder, I can give a good Account how I came 
by them. I was Cook of a Ship, that was just come from New-England, in Company 
with another Ship, and our Captain invited the other Captain on board our Ship, 
and that Captain brought his Cook with him; and this Cook was more expert 
than I, in talking, and telling Stories,and singing a Song, and besides, he would 
dance, and tumble, and play twenty Tricks to make Diversion ; and your Captains, 
you know, love to have their Frolicks when they are at Sea. So that this Captain 
set great store by this Cook and this Cook took a great liking to me, and says he, 
“ Lets take some Cartridges of Powder, and make Wildfire to run about the Streets, 
for the Glory of God, that we are come safe to old England ; and so I came by this 
Powder, sweet Jesus Almighty knows it to be true. And as for the Pistol this Cook 
was an Hannoverian, and a loyal Soul he was to his Majesty, and so he gave me this 
Pistol, and we drank our Sovereign Lord King George’s Health, and at every glass 
we fired off a Pistol in honour of the Royal Family ; and the Lord alone knows, 
that this is the truth of the Matter, and that I had this Pistol on no other Account 
than to show my Loyalty. 

Court : And how came you to Angel-Court ? 

Prisoner : God knows that, for I was elevated and can’t give a particular Account, 


only I remember we came from on board about 4 in the Afternoon, and this Cook 


rowed us ashore with the wrong Ends of the Oars. . . . 


OT the work of an historical novelist or of any creative writer, 

but set down solemnly by the official reporter of the Proceedings 

of the Sessions of the Peace, and Oyer and Terminer, for the 

City of London in June of the year 1733. I picked up in the 
Minories one day a complete set of the Proceedings of London Sessions 
from December, 1732, to October, 1733; bound up with the Accounts of 
the Ordinary of Newgate of the Behaviour, Confession, and Dying Words 
of the Malefactors who were executed at Tyburn during that period. 
And it is good reading. In 1728 The Beggar’s Opera was produced for the 
first time, and this book gives a remarkable picture of the London of 
Mr. Gay. All the ingredients of his opera are there : the highwaymen, the 
informers, the pickpockets, the hussies, the same immoral, callous, 
humorous, fascinating flavour. In the light of these pages, Mr. Gay’s 
work becomes terribly real and true, though his story is almost drab beside 
the average story of the Proceedings ; and, realising for the first time 
the material he had to hand, one gives him new credit for understatement 
and artistic restraint. Indeed, we may envy an author who lived in those 
days, when every common vagabond had a superb literary name and gave 
his evidence in simple vivid prose. Here are a few names picked at random 
from these trials—Barbara Dewfly ; Sarah Laverstitch ; “‘ Clarety-face 


" 
" 
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Hannah ” (a hussy, I need hardly say) ; Jeremiah Scruby ; Zachariah 
' Mines ; Thomas Bonnamy ; Mr. 'Tabbery, a Cabinet Maker ; Benedict 

Duddle, Surgeon; Richard Punt, Constable ; Sarah Trantum ; Brock 
(ahas Poplet) ; Matthew Monger ; Martha Negus ; Charles Bosantine ; 
Susan Marriage ; Michael Roop ; Stephen Triquet ; Robert Bugbeard ; 
Philadelphia Allen... . Ten years of the Old Bailey of to-day would not 
yield a novelist such a harvest. Where have these names gone? 

One is struck by the fullness and the skill of the reporting. Those 
trials (not all) which are reported at length are done with an exactitude 
and detail, and, more important, a wisdom in selection, which leaves the 
_ best modern Press accounts of the most sensational murder-case in the 
shade. Either, one feels, the reporter had devised a very effective system 
of shorthand, or the trials were conducted with extreme deliberation for 
his benefit, in the fashion of our modern courts-martial, where there is 
a long pause after each sentence while the Court commits it to paper. 
But there is such a spirited flow in most of the evidence, such rapid con- 
versational exchanges, that that seems unlikely. It is possible, of course, 
that the reporter was a man of exceptional literary accomplishment who 
was able in private to “‘touch up ” the evidence without ever betraying 
himself ; but his work impresses one as a true and genuine record of what 
was said. 

The quotation above is a good example. Every kind of dialect and 
idiomatic slang is carefully reproduced ; so that we get the full literary 
savour of an age when every man was an unconscious artist in his speech. 


James Fitzgerald testifies as follaws : 1 am a Writing Clerk at Poplar, tat ish 
te bishnesh I live upon, and phat I have to shay ash to tish Affair, ish but slender 
in Fait. The Prosecutor wash after tauking advish of me consherning te Watch 
and te Cane, and fait now I told him it wash no Felony, but a Fraud or a Treshpash. 
Then shaid Glin I will shwear te cup upon him and tat will hang him, and sho 
we shall get the Reward, and ten I can pay my Landlady te 39 s. 


Then there is the indignant Joanna Ferner, speaking in what tongue 
I know not : 


And please your Lordship, I want intule the Country upon prevat prassing 

_ Basiness, and laft the Prasner to tack car of my Loadgings till I came back. And 
__ because he pleaded Poaverty, I taud him he mat mack use of my Bad and my Room, 
tho I dauno’ gi’ him Laberty to maddle wi’ my Geuds that were lock’d up in my 
Chast of Drawers in the Cloaset, for I had a great paircel of Lannen there. But, 
whan I came back it was aw gone ! The deel a Bit was there laft ! Ye Raug you, 
says I, you ha roab’d me. Madam, says he, I bag your Pairdon, but it was Nasassity 
that made me do it. Nasassity ! ye Raug you, says I, what Nasassity wu’ye ha to 
tack aw that I had ? Cou’ no be contanted wi’ a lattle ? P’ll tap ye Justice, troath 
will I. How goat ye the Locks oppen ye Raug ? Why Maidam, says he, with a 
Machine in my Poaket ; a crooked Iron. Wanna it haird to tack aw that I had ye 
Raug ye ? says I. And then he fell down dead, and went on his Knees round the 
Room over and over, and bag’d of me not to tack awaw his Life. I ask’d him what 
he had done wi’ my Geuds, and he took a Pan and Ank and sat down saw much 


> 
sould, saw much pawn’d, and saw much gan’d awa’. 
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In the trial of a highwayman we find the following passage : 


Spencely : 1 continued my Pursuit till I came to the Halfway House betwixt 
Kensington and Knightsbridge, and looking through the Window I saw the Prisoner 
sitting on Horseback in the Kitchen. ; i 

Court : On Horseback in the Kitchen ? Was the Door high enough for him 
to ride in? 

Spencely : Yes ; I saw he was such a Man as I had seen at the Coach-house about 
a Quarter of an Hour before. I would have gone in and taken him directly, but two 
Women (who were with me, and saw him sitting upon the House—the Horse, 
I should say—as well as I) would not let me. Says I, “ There’s a Highwayman, by 
God ”—I beg your Lordship’s pardon—and I’ll go and pull him off his Horse ; 
(for I was Man sufficient to do it without any Assistance), but as I said the 2 Women 
begged me not to venture ; for said they, “if you should be murder’d, we shan't 
bear to see your Wife.” So I proceeded to get more help and met the Kensington 
Stage-Coach with some Men in it, and desired them to assist, but they refused. 

Mr. Peters : When you saw the Prisoner thro’ the Window, had he one or two 
hats on? F 


It would have needed a very great artist among reporters to have faked the 
artlessness of that and pages of similar passages. 

Court discipline seems to have been good, but there was a jolly freedom 
of speech in the proceedings, and the reporter thinks nothing too trivial to 
be recorded ; interjections from angry prisoners, feeble pieces of repartee, 
down they all go, all in Oratio Recta, all as important as the Judge’s observa- 
tions. ‘‘ Hussy, you lie!” cries Clarety-face Hannah, to a damaging 
witness. “‘ You are a vile Toad, a vile old Baud ; you lie, you lie, you lie.” 

Court : Soams is your Name ? How long have you gone by that name ? 

Isabella Eaton : About a twelve-month. 

Court : I think I have tried you here by another Name. 

Eaton ; Very like you might try me, my Lord and by another Name too, but 
what if you did, I was Innocent, and my Jury acquitted me. I never came here for 
my Crimes, but my Passions. I keep the Two Blue-Posts in the Hay Market. 
William Hinge opens his testimony thus : 


Hinge is my Name, I don’t know how you spell it, because I can’t read but it’s 
the same as a Hinge of a Door. 


Jemima Burleigh is asked suspiciously by the Court : 


How came you to remember those Days any more than any other ? 

J. B.: I have cause to remember the 4th of January, for it was my Wedding- 
day 24 Years ago, and I have acknowledged it ever since, and I had a bit of Roast 
Pork that Day ; and Norman and his Wife were both sick of the new Distemper, 
and they had Rosemary and Treacle and they both eat some of my Pork. 


There are numbers of garrulous witnesses who turn truculent when 
constrained by the laws of evidence : 


Nan Pearce : Without I am to tell the whole story from Beginning to Ending, 
I won’t say a Word. 

Court : Have you not another Name ? 

Pearce : Yes, I have had two Husbands, the first is dead, and his Name was 
Pearce, and I am Buck’s Sister. Nay, you shan’t catch me ina lie; I ow’d Mrs. 
Jones, the Woman that keeps the Chandler’s Shop, 7s. 6d., and so—— 
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Court : What do you know of the Prisoners ? 
Alas, nothing at all! 


dl Margaret Stevens : Last Sunday I was at Mr. Kendale’s House, and there were 


two Girls, and I ask’d them these Questions, which I will now resolve by the 
leave—— 


Court : "Tis improper Evidence, because the Girls have not been examin’d. 
Stevens : Nay, if I must not speak what I know, I have no more to say, nor the 
other witnesses neither ? 


Michael Allom privately stole forty-three pairs of stockings, but he has 
a pleasant childishness of mind : 
Prisaner : I hope they have not made it appear that I stole the Stockings. 
Court : Something very like it. The Goods were found in your Possession. 
Prisoner : I once had the Honour to be call’d an Attorney of the King’s Bench, 


I was sworn in, and I am sure I paid for it ; but I have met with Vicissitudes in 
Life, as any Man may. 


Court : Are you a wholesale Dealer in Stockings too ? How came you by those 
Goods ? 


Prisoner : Why there’s the Mischief of it. "Tis my Unhappiness that I can’t prove 
how I came by them. 

Guilty. 4s. rod. 

But these comical proceedings had serious endings. Let us return to the 
jolly Cook with whom we began: 

And tho’ I had a Pistol and Powder, I had no Ball, says he. (He was indicted 
for assaulting Elizabeth, the wife of Edward Woodnut, in Angel Court, in the 
Parish of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, putting her in Fear, and taking from her 
a Cloth Cloak, value 1s.). 

Court : But it seems you had small Pebbles. How came you by them ? 

Prisoner : Pebbles ? Why I remember we were heaving Ballast the Day before, 
and the Cook and I threw many a Shovelful of Ballast at one another for Sport, 
and so I suppose some of it got it into my Pocket. I have a great many Captains 
to speak to my Character, tho’ it happens that none of them are here ; but I am 
an innocent lame Man, and if I suffer, it is wilful Murder. 

The Jury found him Guilty. DEATH. 


And William Sidwell was duly hanged. 


Il 


= Poor William Sidwell! if the jury had only found that the cloak was 
worth 1od. instead of 1s. he would not have been hanged at all. But in 
those days it was very difficult not to be hanged, and, on second thoughts, 
it is not so surprising that all those admirable names have perished. ‘They 
died at Tyburn. Even in 1800, seventy years later, there were more than 

200 crimes punishable with death. “ If a man falsely pretended to be a 
Greenwich pensioner,” says a high legal authority, “ he was hanged. 
If he stole property valued at five shillings he was hanged, or if he stole 
“from the person ” to the value of 1s., or from a dwelling-house to the 
value of 4os., he was hanged. Juries, however, were more merciful than the 
law, so that when Jane Adams was indicted for stealing a Crape Gown 
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and Petticoat, value 20s., a Sattin Gown and Petticoat, Value 4os., a 
Camblet Cloak, Value 20s., a Crimson Poplin Cloak, Value 20s., and other 
things (in a dwelling-house), the Jury in a very gentlemanly way found her 
guilty to the Value of 39s. only, and so she was transported and not hang’d ; 
and Catherine Delavan, who stole 9 guineas and 11s., was found guilty 
to the value of 4s. 10d. 

Examples of this admirable discretion in the jury sprinkle the reports, 
but it did not always work. They were merciful, but they felt their respon- 
sibilities, no doubt, and they had a shrewd sense of values ; so when 
‘George Dawson (a little boy) ” was indicted for stealing with Joseph 
Hitch (another young rogue), “‘ they found Dawson guilty of the Indict- 
ment DEATH, but Hitch was found guilty only to the value of 4s. 10d.” 

If you burgled, or if you put people in Fear on the Highway, values 
were no matter, and the Jury could not save you. Ebenezer Dun was 
hanged for breaking and entering the House of Sarah Loyzada, and 
stealing 4 pewter-dishes, a Stew Pan, a Sauce Pan, and a Coffee-Pot, 
about the Hour of One in the Night. 

Joseph Fretwell was hanged for putting Henry Madding in Fear on 
the Highway and taking from him 3d.-Halfpenny. At the end of those 
Sessions (a busy five days’ work) 87 prisoners had been tried—6 were 
hanged, 2 Burnt in the Hand, 40 Transported, 2 sentenced to small fines 
and Imprisonment, and Bartholomew Harnet (for wilful and Corrupt 
Perjury) ‘‘ to stand in the Pillory at the Royal Exchange, at the End of 
Chancery Lane in Fleet Street, and at the End of Old Bedlam in Bishops- 
gate Street, to suffer 12 months Imprisonment, and afterwards to be 
transported for 7 years.” I doubt if he committed perjury a second time. 

Highway Robbery and ordinary stealing were the favourite crimes, and 
there was nothing a man would not steal. William Pinkethman was 
indicted for stealing 10 gallons of Beer, 10 gallons of Ale, and 3 Iron 
Hoops ; Mary Cole was indicted for “stealing 3 volumes of South’s 
Sermons, the Goods of Thomas Prin. Acquitted.”” (We could wish for 
fuller reports of those two trials.) One was not particular what one stole— 
one stole in the same breath a Camblet Cloak, a Bermudas Hat, 2 Moidores, 
43 guineas, and a Pair of Stays ; a Thin-flank of Beef and Sixty Yards of 
Printed Lawn. And, of course, there were such jolly things to steal, 
Grogram and Cambrick’d Head-clothes, and Padusoy Petticoats: how 
could Harry Fowl be expected not to go off with his 15 yards of 
Thread-Satin, 27 yards of Shagreen, 15 yards of Lutestring, 10 yards of 
White Tabby, 2 half-yards of Grogram, 1 yard of Damask, 3 yards of 
Rasdegene, 18 yards of Sarcenet, 106 yards of Mantua, 13 yards of Persian, 
and 1 yard of ‘Tabby Brocade ? : 

It was an exciting London. “I was knocked down by 2 men at the 
end of St. Martin’s Lane,” says Mr. Milsom. “ They very much abused me 
and took my watch, and 15d. My Watch was offer’d to Sale next day in 
Piccadilly. eute? 
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_ “We went down Holborn,” an informer testifies, ““ and so to Cheapside, 
_ where we met the other two Prisoners. They ask’d us to give them a Dram, 
_ for they said they had been picking of pockets all Night, and had got 
_ nothing but two Handkerchiefs, but they must get something else, or it 
_ would never do. . . . We went toa Gin-shop where we had half a pint of 
_ Gin. We went as far as Fleet Street, and returned thro’ St. Paul’s Church- 

_ Yard, and so to Cheapside again before we met with anything ; but then 

we saw this Coach and agreed to rob it.” 
_ Mrs. Banks complained to the Court that 


. On the first of October, about quarter-past-four in the Afternoon as I and my 

_ daughter were going from Bond Street towards Chelsea, we were met on the Road 

ay pan eae walls a little beyond Hyde Park, by a Highwayman in a Half- 
CaS aes : 


Ave Mary Lane, by Paternoster Row, was a favourite hunting-ground. 
Here, says a respectable Doctor : 


A man came to the Coach Door, and holding a Pistol to my Daughter’s Head 
he said, ‘‘ Don’t be frighten’d, Madam! but God damn you if you squawl, I’ll 
shoot you through the Head!” 


It is difficult to understand why every man was not a highway-robber, 

for indeed there was extremely little to discourage the practice, no police- 
_ men and very little light. However there was, here and there, the Watch- 

man, and Jonathan Dickinson at least, Watchman in Cavendish Square, 
_ seems to have taken his duties with proper seriousness : 


As I called Two O’clock in Marlborough Street (he tells the Court) I found 

a Bar of some Pallisades bent, and looking farther I found another in the same 
condition. Upon this I thought there was some Roguery going forward ; so I 
planted my Lanthern in the middle of Blenheim Street, that my Inhabitants might 

see I was upon my Duty, and then I went aside and stood upon the Watch and 
presently I heard a cry of Stop Thief. Says I to my Brother Watch, do you go down 
Tyler Street and Pll go down Little Marlborough Street, and so we did. I met 

the Prisoner running with his drawn Sword (for he was a Soldier) and I knock’d 
him down. My Liberty has lately been very much robbed which is a sign that 

it is pestered with Rogues. I have lost a great deal of Iron and Lead—not that it 
was my own but my Inhabitants’ ; and as several Attempts have been made they 
had lost a great deal more if it had not been for the Care of the Watch, which is a 
Sign that the Watch have not neglected their Duty ; and if the Watch should sink, 

by consequence my Inhabitants cannot stand. And therefore, pray, my Lord, 
stand by the Watch what ever you do, or else my People will be undone ; They 

* will be robbed, and have their Throats cut, and their Houses burnt about their ears. 
The Prisoner has threatened to be even with the Watch, but he did not say which 
of them, therefore, I hope, the Watch will be protected. When I knocked the 
Prisoner down he reeled six Yards before he fell and then he said I had killed him. 


eS ae ee 
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After the Reports of the trials, the Ordinary of Newgate gives “ his 
Account of the Behaviour, Confession and Dying Words of the Male- 
factors, Who were Executed at Tyburn, On Monday the 2gth of this 
Instant, January, 1733, being the First Execution in the Mayoralty of the 
Rt. Hon. John Barber.” 

Mr. James Guthrie, Ordinary of Newgate, must have been a very parody 
of smug self-righteousness, hypocrisy, and inhumanity. No doubt he earned 
an honest living from his Accounts, which are long and wordy and printed 
in good large type. He fills four or five columns with a word for word 
report of his exhortations to the Malefactors, texts and references and all, 
and comments critically on their behaviour under this ordeal, “ All of 
them behaved decently, and gravely, and with an outward Profession of 
Repentance, but not with that Seriousness, Fervour and Deep Concern 
as is expected of Persons in their miserable Case.” 

Fortunately for the Malefactors who were bored by him, he was easily 
deceived. “‘ They all behaved decently and gravely in Chapel, made regular 
Responses, and were very attentive both to Prayers and Exhortations. 
John Davis was very much sunk in Spirit, and seemed a little Negligent ; 
but when I admonished him, he was equally careful with the other two. 
He turned Sick, and kept the Cell for a Day or two. . . .”’ We shall hear 
more of John Davis. William Ward, the Highwayman, of Stepney, acquired 
considerable merit, because ‘‘ he behav’d always very well, showing 
abundance of devotion and seriousness, and shedding plenty of Tears 
upon all occasions.”” Mr. Guthrie liked tears. | 

Then he gives us a little biography of each Malefactor. The biographies 
are curiously alike. Nearly all the condemned are extremely young (the 
average age about 22) ; all, according to Mr. Guthrie, were born of Honest 
Parents and had good Education at School in Reading, Writing, and 
Arithmetic, and other Things proper to fit them for Business. Alas, they 
were nearly always “ of a Roving Disposition,” and went to Sea, were 
corrupted in foreign parts, came home and became Highwaymen. 

William West, for example, who was hanged at the age of 164 for 
Burglary (of which it appears that he was quite innocent) 


e 


was naturally of such a wicked Disposition that he was not willing to keep the 
School or to be learn’d any Thing that’s Good ; so that from his Infancy he became 
a meer Black guard. Booth, and some others of his Companions taught him to 
pick Pockets and steal, as soon as he was able to go about or do any thing, when he 
was but 10 or 11 Years old ; nay, he Scarce remember’d at what Age he commenc’d 
Thief. He was bound to a Fisherman, and stay’d with him a Year or two, but he 
prov’d so barbarous (as he said) and cruel, that he left, and his Master never sought 
after him again, being perhaps glad to get rid of him, for he own’d himself of such 
a covetous ‘Temper, that every ‘Thing he saw or touch’d naturally stuck to his 
Fingers. Then he join’d himself to a Company of the most mischievous Thieves 
and Miscreants about the Town, and the House they haunted was nigh St. Giles’s 
in the Fields, where there were commonly 20 or 30, and sometimes more, of the 
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most notorious Pickpockets, Street-robbers, Housebreakers, Shoplifters and 
common Strumpets, that could be found in or about London ; and there they spent 


_ their Time in Gaming at Skittles, Shuffleboard, Cards, Dice, Etc., in drinking 


hot Pots, and other strong Liquors, such as Drams, to an extraordinary Pitch. 
Bad Women (as he said) often entic’d him, but he kept free of them, only he some- 
times treated them. The Landlord of that House lock’d them all up, in their Rooms, 
and at such a Time, he let them out again, as so many unchain’d Dogs, or Fiends 
going about, like the Devil, and seeking whom they may devour. His great Com- 
panions were Booth, Mead, Patrick, and some other young Fellows, who often 
advis’d him to go out upon the Streets and Highways, but thinking himself too 
young, he always rejected these Proposals ; although, if he had not been cut off 
in the Bud, he own’d, that he would have been drawn in to go along with the rest. 
He gam’d and drunk at a prodigious Rate, for one of his Size ; for though he 
frequently, in his Way of Business, purchas’d to the Value of 20s. in a Day ; yet 
by the next Night, when he was to go out again, it was all spent and lavish’d away, 
in an extravagant Manner, upon Drinking and Gaming. He was often drag’d by 
the Mob in Horse Ponds and at Pumps, when taken in picking Gentlemen’s 
Pockets ; for his daily Business was to steal Handkerchiefs, Snuff-Boxes and other 
small Things, in which he succeeded pretty well, till the Halter put an end to it. 
He told of two young Women, whom he call’d Sisters, one of them married some 
time ago, who live by buying up all the Handkerchiefs they bring to them, and 
exposing them to publick Sale in the other end of Town. 


Rowland Turner, Twenty-One Years of Age, went to sea on Board one 


of His Majesty’s Ships, bound for the Mediterranean, where 


he chose for his Companions the meanest and vilest Fellows in the Ship, idling 
away his time by Sea, as he did on Shore, in a silly and insignificant Way. He was 
present at the Seige of Gibraltar, and was often in the Town, when the Spaniards 
were shooting most furiously upon it, but all danger of that kind he escap’d, and 
was reselv’d to undergo a deserv’d Punishment of an ignominious Death, for his 
base Crimes and the villainous Wickedness of his Life. . . . He declar’d that he 
sincerely repented of all his Sins, particularly the Scandalous Guilt for which he 
died [putting a man in Fear in a Field or Fiace not far from the King’s Highway, 
and taking from him a Bundle, wherein was a quantity of Rice, Indigo, and several 
other Goods, and Nineteen-Pence Halfpenny] and that he was in perfect Peace with 
all the World. 


_ Samuel Thomas, on the other hand, Twenty-two Years of Age, 


~ 


— 


was of mean Parents, who gave him little Education at School, and what he got 
that way, he being of a mean disposition, was mostly obliterated. . . . He married 
that unfortunate Woman, whom he had the misfortune to Murther, whom as he 
said, he dearly lov’d and respected above all the World and with whom he liv’d 


‘with good amity some time. He confess’d that she was an industrious Woman, 


and got a good deal of Money, but added that she was one that was given to Drinking, 
and the most extravagant Creature upon Earth. He said further that she often took 
what Money he had, and spent or drank it in a very extravagant manner. Having 
frequently found her in these faults, it occasioned many broils and discontents 
between them. As to the particular Fact for which he died, he said that his Wife 
having been out and lying by the Door very Drunk he endeavoured to bring her 
into the House, but she was unwilling to go along with him ; and that as he struggled 
to drag her up Stairs,and she opposing him, he believed that she received several 
hurts, but that he in that affair intended no harm to her, and he alledg’d that the 
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Women, who appear’d against him, were all her Companions, and had no Good 
Will for him. I exhorted him upon the highest consideration not to diminish but 
freely to confess his Crime. He appeared an obstinate obdur’d and ignorant Sinner. 
I endeavour’d what I could to convince him of his folly, but he persisted in his 
own perverse way of thinking. 


Poor Thomas ! He got little sympathy from Mr. Guthrie. After that it — 


is pleasant to read the stilted ‘‘ Account ”’ of his life, delivered to the Printer 
by John Emerton, on the morning of his Execution and beginning, “ I have 
observed that when some have departed Silent, and willing that the World 
should take no Notice of them, there are those who have made it their 
Business, for the sake of filling a Sheet of Paper, to say something either 


True or False, concerning those Persons of whom they have had no know- — 


ledge, and of whose Affairs they have been altogether Ignorant.” But 
Mr. Guthrie was not to be snubbed. 

Finally, we have a page in italics describing the behaviour of the Male- 
factors ‘‘ At the Place of Execution ”’ ; and at that place John Davis had his 
reward : 


John Davis had no more to add, but seem’d very Sick, as if he had been scarce 
able to Speak. This John Davis dissembl’d and play’d the Hypocrite egregiously, 
some days before his Death : he at sometimes lay in the Cell and would not come 
to Chappel ; at other times he was carried up and down Stairs by one of the Runners, 
and when I went to visit and pray for him in the Cell, he affected the most pitiful 
looks and deadly Sickness imaginable; so that the Keepers pitying his Misery, 
knockt off his Irons several Days before his Execution, and when he came to 


Chappel, he was either carried upon a Man’s Back or supported by one or two. 


Men, leaning on them with all his weight, being incapable as all Persons that saw 
him thought he had not been able to move ; and when he was in Chappel, he 
frequently retch’d and pretended to Vomit,so that every body thought him in a very 
dismal Condition, as to his Health ; and he us’d to say, that he did not think he 
should live to the time of his Execution. The Morning of his Execution he was 
carried out on a Man’s back, and two or three Men drag’d him into the Cart like 
a dead lump, and out of Compassion they did not tie his hands fast together, as 
is usually done. Under the Tree he was tyed up, but, as he pretended, not able to 
Stand, (he hung upon and was supported by two or three Men) he was loos’d and 
suffer’d to sit down upon the Cart in time of Prayers, which hath been often done 
before in such Cases : I observ’d two or three Men speaking to him through the 
Spokes of the Cart, for which I stopt a little, and reprov’d them sharply, for inter- 
rupting one in his devotions just as he was entering upon Eternity. The Prayers 
being over, they desir’d me to Sing some verses of a Psalm, and as I was beginning 
to Sing at the 7th verse of the 16th Psalm, he having a little before rais’d himself 
up, and Sitting upon the cross Tree of the Cart, put his Foot to the Side of the 
Cart, took hold of a Spoke with his Hand, and jumpt over among the crowd in 
the twinkling of an Eye. The Officers and Spectators were all of them surpriz’d 
and astonish’d, and some of the People favouring his Escape, he ran very fast till 
he got over a Field ; But the Officers and some Assistants pursuing hard, overtook 
him, and brought him back, two or three Men holding and pushing him forward, 
with his Coat off, his Shirt and other cloaths all torn, nothing on his Head, and in 


this dismal condition they hurried him into the Cart. I desir’d they would allow — 


me to Sing and conclude, with recommendary Prayers to God in their last Moment ; 
But some of the Officers, particularly two of them, who have no regard to the 
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_ Souls of Men, caus’d the Cart to drive off in a hurry, as soon as the Executioner 


could do his Duty : Although Jones intreated for God’s Sake that I would Sing a 
~ little and conclude with a few short Prayers, which Desire they were so far from 
complying with, that one of them gave me Scurilous, unbecoming Language ; 


_ and another not only gave ill Words, but threaten’d me with worse Treatment : But 


this way of doing of such unreasonable Men to abuse a Clergyman in the exercise 
of his Office, ’tis hop’d the Honourable Magistrates will prevent for the Future. 


THIS IS ALL THE ACCOUNT, GIVEN 


BY ME, 
James Guthrie, 


ORDINARY of NEWGATE 


IV 
Nevertheless, we owe Mr. Guthrie thanks for his pen-pictures of certain 


vivid characters. He has a reluctant admiration for genius, and in his 


account of certain Highwaymen, in particular the great William Gordon, 
he becomes almost human. 

William Gordon was one of your romantic Highwaymen who “ never 
male-treated any body,” but rather endeared himself to those. whom he 
tobbed, except perhaps to the unfortunate Mr. Peters, from whom Mr. 
Gordon “ raised a contribution a little on this side of Knightsbridge ” : 

_ Whether it was after I had given him my Watch, or before, I cannot be certain, 

but he snatched off my Hat and Wig. I expostulated with him on that Occasion, 

says Mr. Peters. I told him it was very unusual for men of his Profession to take 
such Things, and that it being very cold it might indanger my Health. 


That, however, seems to have been Mr. Gordon’s only lapse from the 


decent customs of his Profession, and unhappily he had no further oppor- 


tunities. The Ordinary has pagefuls of stories about him. 
Mr. William Gordon, like all the Highwaymen of his day, wrote prose 


like an Ordinary himself, in fact, curiously like the Ordinary ; in the course 
_of a long farewell letter to his Son, he says : 


Slip no opportunity of public Prayer, but be ever ready to hear Sermons ; and 
whenever you can be sure of hearing your Duty explained and recommended; so 
shall you be out of the Road of Temptation, and avoiding the Paths of Sin, remain 
unacquainted with Shame... . 


_~ ~~ Honesty is a Rule from which you must not part, either for the sake of attaining 


Riches or avoiding little Inconveniences, check yourself in the smallest Trans- 
gression of this Kind, and think how Fatal this Neglect has been in me. 
Nature a few Months ago took away your Mother, the Law will this Day deprive 
you of a Father, you have now no Parent but the Parent of all Things, on whom 
_ you ought to rely with Confidence, that his Favour may never forsake you. Unto 
_ his gracious Protection I commend you, in these my last Moments, and I pray 
that he may give you Power, to live according as he hath taught and commanded. 
Having fulfilled this my last Act of Duty towards you, I bid you an everlasting 
Adieu. 
-From Your Affectionate 
Though Disconsolate Father, 


WILLIAM GORDON. 
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AT THE PLACE OF EXECUTION. 


They all appeared to be in a devout Manner and Posture. I reproved Mr. Gordon 
gently for cutting his Throat in the Cells, immediately after Chappel was over. — 
He said he designed not to make away with himself, but only being in a great 
Confusion, as he was cutting his Stock, which was too fast bound, he happened 
to make a little Incision upon his Throat. I did not look upon this as a good Excuse, 
but cared not to disturb him in his last Moment. He said he had no more to add © 
to his former Confessions, and to the People, that he inclined not to make Speeches. } 

Ward said that he was unjustly blamed for one or two Murthers which he knew 
nothing of. 


The Confession of John Davis gives a sober picture of a Highwayman’s ~ 
industrious days : 


Cass being dismiss’d on Tuesday from Gloucester Castle, came to London on 
Sunday Morning. He would have me to go upon the Road with him again, otherwise — 
he would have me taken up upon his Evidence ; partly by persuasion, and partly 
out of fear, I went with him. We went about a Mile beyond New Cross, where we 
stopt a Gentleman’s Servant, and took from him twelve Shillings and something 
more. I went home and my Wife knew nothing but that I had been a walking out i 


a little. Two Days after he persuaded me to go out again, and upon the same Road 
we robb’d a Farmer of four Guineas, some silver, and some fine and coarse Sugar; — 
we bound the Man’s Hands and Feet in a Field, and left him. A Day or two after — 
we rob’d a Gentleman’s Servant of half a Guinea, whom we left in the same pickle 
with the Farmer before. Next beyond Elton two or three Miles we stopt an Excise- 
man, took from him six Shillings and six Pence, a Stock and Silver Buckle. We 
bound him in the Wood, and about an Hour after we return’d and gave him his ¥ 
Horse and set him at Liberty. The Gentleman’s Name was Atterley. From thence ~ 
we went to Shooter’s-Hill Road, where we met a Maltman, from whom we took ~ 
thirteen Shillings, and to him I restor’d his Horse, which with Difficulty I catcht, ~ 
he having run away. Sometime after we went to Gravesend, and from thence to i 
Chatham a Foot, within a Mile of which we endeavour’d to stop a Gentleman ~ 
riding full speed, and though we had the Horse by the Head, yet the Gentleman j 
spur’d his Horse at such a rate, that the Bridle broke and he rode off. We went 
into the Wood, and in the Evening coming out we met a Man, a private Trader; ~ 
whom we took into the Wood, and then rob’d him of his Horse, and three Pounds. 
That Night we came to London. The next ‘Time we went out, one was a Horse- ~ 
back, and the other on Foot to Craydon. In the Evening we came the London ~ 
Road, and Cass mounted, stopt a Chariot and got not above ten Shillings, and the — 
two Gentlewomen had no Watches, One of the two Gentlewomen handed me a ; 
Handkerchief, with a short black Cloke and Hood, a lac’d Handkerchief and a ~ 
pair of Gloves ; here Cass dismounted the Footman riding up after the Chariot, — 
and gave me his Horse. Now we were both Horsemen. Toward Epping Forest we — 
met a young Gentleman, whom we rob’d of Thirteen Shillings, and a Servant of — 
Col. Raymond’s, from whom we took four Shillings and a pair of Pumps, and 
chang’d the Gentleman’s Horse for the one we got at Craydon. A little after we — 
went upon the Kingstone Road and nigh Clapham, we stopt a Derbyshire Gentle- 
man, from whom we took thirty Shillings and a Silver Watch, here I dropping my 
Whip, I left the Gentleman with Cass, and There I met with a Baker’s Servant 
who was order’d to wait there for his Master, who as he told us, had 241. about him. 
I stopt the Baker, but his Man escaping over the Hedge, cry’d out Highwaymen, &c., 
upon which I was obliged to ride-off without any Booty, otherways I had been’ 
taken ; for a number of People pursued us. An Hour after we stopt two empty 
Coaches upon the same Road. In the last the Gentleman sate upon the Box with 
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the Coachman, we commanded him to come down, and took from him his Silver 

Buttons, which we sold for twenty-eight Shillings. Then we took 11. from a Gentle- 
_~ mnan in the Kentish-street Road, and after that went Home. Cass went to an Inn 
and was told that his Wife did design to take us both up. I went to Toby and his 
Dog and sent for my Brother-in-Law John Bowen, he ask’d me where I had been 
I told him, at which he was surpriz’d. I advis’d him to take Cass, he would not do 
that, unless I went along, or surrendered, this I would not do. I went however 
to shew him the House, but he was gone. We waited ’till next Morning, I offer’d 
to take him where Cass was. So I found him with his Wife in Lambeth-marsh, 
where the Wife having taken the Watch and Money, swore she would hang us 
both, Cass hearing her express herself after that manner, beat her very severly. 


V 


Of all the villains in The Beggar’s Opera Peachum perhaps is the only 
one who positively repels. One feels, or hopes, that he is overdrawn, but 
indeed he is not. The annals of Newgate bristle with Peachums, and for 
some obscure reason they are the most revolting figures on that barbarous 
stage. Illogically, unsocially, one clings to the ideal of honour among 
thieves, but honour among thieves would have been bad for the community 
in those days, when the informer seems to have been the principal bulwark 
of the law. If one did one’s crimes with a gang, as one usually did, and if 
one had small faith in one’s confederate, it was soothing to know that one 
could always run off to the justice, save one’s neck by telling the whole tale, 
and receive a substantial money reward as well. 

Sometimes it became a sort of race. Charles Mascall brazenly described 
to the Court a robbery in which he had been concerned, with five others, 
and adds : 


I heard that Goodman was going to make himself an Evidence and so I got 
the Start of him, and went voluntarily before Justice Holder and made my Infor- 
mation. Goodman was taken with the rest, but he was afterwards admitted an 
Evidence too. The Robbery was on the 12th of December and I made my Infor- 
mation on the 18th of December. 


The “ Thief-takers ”’ also worked in gangs. One of the three prisoners (who 
were all duly hanged) remarks : 


Mascall made an agreement with Kirk, and Brock, Will James and the rest of 
_-the Thief-takers in Drury Lane, to apprehend us, and they are to share the Reward 
_ among them ; Kirk would have taken my Life a Week or two before this Affair, 
and he swore then he would hang me before a Fortnight was at an End. 
Court : Kirk has not appear’d against you. 
Welton : He’s ashamed to appear now, he’s so well known, he was concern’d 
in taking Charles Patrick, and Will Meeds, and appear’d against them to get the 
~ Reward. But I told him, he should have no more hundred and forty Pounds, and 
upon that he swore that I threaten’d to set his House on Fire, and he lent Mascall 
these Pistols on purpose to produce in Court against us. 


Where did all the money come from ? William Norman “ he being taken 
up and very young (19), was admitted an Evidence against several others, 
and convicted five or six of them, who were Executed, and one Hundred 
Pound was given him for his Share of the Reward,” which, as the Ordinary 
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solemnly observes, “ was enough to have put him in some good way of — 
Business, if he had been of any virtuous Dispositions : but to his sorrow 
he own’d, that he spent the most of it in a very short time, with the worst 


of Company, before he got out of Prison.” 


In most cases no doubt you made your first information thus, with the © 
selfish but natural desire to avoid being hanged on someone else’s informa- — 
tion. But with such reward the appetite grew. You became a professional — 
“Evidence.” But you carried on your thieving and roguery concurrently, ~ 
partly for its own sake, and partly for the sake of obtaining the necessary — 
evidence. In the end, having hanged in this way a considerable number of — 
men, you did one robbery too many for its own sake and you were hanged ~ 
in your turn on someone else’s information. But the extraordinary thing — 
was that, though you were notorious through the world of thieves for a _ 


Thief-taker and Evidence, you could always find new fools ready to take 


part in a robbery with you and be hanged by you. Edward Powers, for 
example, was a master of craft ; his name appears at every Sessions. One © 


of his victims remarks : 


Two Years ago this Cabbage [Powers’ pet name] was taken up for exhorting of © 
Money out of People, and he has been out of Jail but 3 months, and yet he has © 
got 18 Robberies in his Information ; Is it likely he could be concerned in so many _ 
Facts, and have so many Accomplices in so short a time ? He has put a great many ~ 
innocent men, besides me, in his Information. I never drank but twice with him . 


in my Life. 
Court : Has not the Prisoner been an Evidence himself ? 


A Turnkey : Yes, my Lord, he was a Evidence last Summer against 5 young q 


Fellows, who were all capitally convicted, but were afterwards transported. 


The name of Powers appears in one of the Ordinary’s accounts of what 


happened At the Place of Execution : 


William Chamberlain desir’d me to take notice that there are three men in © 


Newgate, one of them is nam’d Kemp, and two others ; against whom (as he was 
certainly inform’d as he said) Powers, who was Evidence against him, design’d 
to swear next Sessions, with respect to the Robbery he was convicted of, which 
he confessed, and for which he died : but that the said Kemp and the other two Men 
a innocent of that Fact. This also he declar’d openly to the People, after I left 
im. 
Sure enough at the next Sessions we find Kemp and two others on their 
trial, with Powers informing against them. Only one of them was hanged. 
In the course of his evidence Powers remarked : 


Xow ae tena id ihe SO RIOD 


I have known Elms three years. He never robb’d in my Company before, except © 


only trifling Things, as when we took some Goods out of a Sash Window in Chancery 


Lane. I was with him in the Poultry Compter, where he robb’d two Taylors, and © 
it cost me six Guineas to have the Bill brought in Jgnoramus. And we have been in © 


Newgate together too. 
Kemp (to Powers) : Was I ever with you since you have been an Evidence ? 
Powers : No, I have been in Jail ever since. 
Kemp : I mean, before you was an Evidence. 


Powers : Yes, when my Lady Page dy’d, he carry’d me down to Greenwich to 


cut Pockets at the Burying, and we follow’d her to Bunhill Fields. 
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I have searched diligently through the book, but I regret to say there is 
_ho trace that Powers was hanged, though indeed Powers, alias Cabbage 
" was convicted of “ privately stealing a handkerchief, value 2)-, from the 
_ Person of Richard Silver, the younger,” so perhaps he was. 


At any rate, Smithson was hanged eventually, and that was a good 


thing. John Smithson was responsible for the hanging of William West 
_ (16 years of age), whom we have seen before, and Andrew Curd (18 years 
of age), for the same Fact. It must be admitted that his account of the 
Fact is entertaining enough : 


\ 


John Smithson : Mrs. Walker gave me Sixpence to remove her Goods from one 
Apartment to another in the same House ; when I had done, the Prisoner Curd 
came by and saw this Coat in the Window between 3 and 4 in the Afternoon. He 
would fain have taken it away then, but I would not agree to it. Who lies in this 
Room to Night ? says he ; No body, says I ; Why then, says he, ’twill be a very good 
Chance to come at Night and take all these Things away. (For any thing we can steal 
we calla Chance. . . .) No, says I, it’s too near Home, and I shall be suspected, and so 
he went away ; but after it was dark we met again at a Brandy-shop we use, and then 
he asked me again about this Chance. At last he persuaded me, and we went together 
between 9 and Io to see if we could do it conveniently ; but when we came there 
he said two Men were not enough to stand upon one another’s shoulders and get 
in at the Window, and so we agreed to take in a fresh Hand. We went towards 
Covent-Garden and met with the other Prisoner West, and brought him back 
with us from New Street to Cecil-Court and shew’d him the Place. We thought 
it was then too early to do Business and so we went to Curd’s Lodgings and lay 
down upon the Bed till 12, and then we got up and went to work. When we came 
under the Window they said, they believ’d that I only play’d the Fool with them, 
or had a Roguish Design to betray ’em, and therefore I should go in, or they would 
not be concern’d with me ; so I consented. West pulled out the Pin of the lower 
Shutters as far as he could, I set one Foot upon that, and the other upon Curd’s 
Shoulder, and taking hold by the Hook of the Window above with one Hand, I 
broke a Pane of Glass with the other, and so open’d the Casement and got in. I 
ty’d my Garter to the Handle of the Trunk and let it down to them ; it was a round 
hairy Portmanteau-Trunk ; they both took it and went away with it ; while they were 
gone I got a Sheet and pack’d up in it what I could find. In less than an Hour they 
came again and whistled, I put the Bundle out of the Window for them, Curd was 
afraid to stand under it because his Head was broke, and West going to receive 
it, it knock’d him down ; but he got up again, put it on his Head, and then went 
away with it. I ty’d a Curtain to the Back of a Walnut-tree Chair, and so let myself 


~~ down, and left the Curtain flying, and follow’d them ; but in a quarter of an Hour 


I bethought myself that I had left my Hat behind, and fearing that might make a 
Discovery, we planted the Goods and went back again ; I got up by the Curtain, 
found my Hat, and came down by the same Way. We preserv’d the Goods till 
Wednesday, and then being at a Gin-shop together,a Woman went by the Door 
crying Old Cloaths to sell ; we call’d her in, and ask’d if she would buy a Sheet ? 
she said Yes, or any thing else that we had, let it be what it would : Then we shew’d 
her the rest of the Goods, and she bought ’em all of us for 50s. We divided 15s. 
a-piece, and paid a Crown that we had run up at a Gin-shop. 
Prisoner West : Can you tell the same Story over-again ? 


Smithson : Yes, I can. ' 
Court : If you would be understood that the Account he has given is nothing 


but his own Invention, and in order to detect him, desire he may be put to repeat 


fs 
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it, the Court will not deny you ; but consider the Nature of such a Request ; if 


he gives a different Account it may do you Service, but if he repeats all the Circum- 
stances without Variation, it will strengthen his Evidence. 

Prisoners : My Lord, we desire he may repeat it. 

Then Smithson gave the same Account as he had done before. 

Richard Moore : I never knew that Curd wrong’d any Body ; his Mother was a 
Butcher in the Market, and he was ’Prentice to his Brother. 

Thomas Allen : Curd is my Brother-in-law. I am a Butcher and took him to 
be with me, but he has been at Sea since, and in October last he came to me again ; 
he work’d for me, and did Jobbs, and went on Errands for some time ; but since 
that he has been some Way astray, tho’ how he spent his Time I cannot tell ; but 
I believe he has been innocently drawn in. 


The Jury found them both guilty of the Indictment. DEATH. 


But Curd told the Ordinary ‘‘ that William West was not with him that 
Night, and knew nothing of the Matter, and took the whole Blame upon 
himself and Smithson the Evidence.” And at the Place of Execution 


William West, with Tears trickling down his Cheeks, declar’d that he was not 
concern’d in the Burglary, for which he died, as Smithson swore against him, 
neither did he know anything of it ; and so this Andrew Curd, who died for the 
same Fact, declar’d also, as he did oftener than once to me before, upon the Words 
of a dying Man and a Christian. Afterwards West and he declar’d also to the People, 
that he was not in Company when the Robbery was Committed. They all kiss’d 
each other, and went off the Stage in charity with all Men. . 


Poor William West ! However, as I say, a hundred pages later Smithson 
himself was hanged, and, appropriately, we read that 


The Robbery he was convicted of he denied, alledging that Watson did not deal | 


fair with him in putting him in that Information, though he acknowledged that he 
had done other wicked Actions in his Company... . 


Those of us who affect a pious discontent with the world as we have it, 
and are inclined to doubt whether we have made any real progress within 
the last century or so, might study this book with advantage. They might 
also read the following passage from a learned lecture by Sir Harry B. 


Poland, Q.C.: : 


Down to 1808 the crime of stealing from the person above the value of a shilling 
was punishable with death. In 1810 Lord Eldon was alarmed by a Bill of Sir S. 
Romilly’s which had passed the Commons, to abolish the punishment of death 


for the offence of privately stealing in a shop to the value of 5s. ; and in the debate’ 


in the Lords he prided himself on having left a man, who was convicted before 

him for stealing a horse of the value of 7s. 6d., for execution, on the ground that 

he was a regular horse-stealer. Up to 1811 Lord Eldon again opposed ‘‘ a dangerous 

Bill to take away the punishment of death from the offence of stealing in a dwelling 

souee to the value of forty shillings.” Both Bills were of course thrown out in the 
OLOSs see ce 


To close on a more cheerful note, let us read the full report of the trial 
of a prisoner who was actually acquitted and not hanged : 


Sarah Robinson was indicted for privately stealing a gold Ring from the Person 
of Mary ‘Till, Aug. 15. 
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Mary Till : 1 keep a Chandler’s Shop in Scotland-yard, and this good Woman 
that pick’d my Pocket is Servant to Mr. Vanbritton, and so as I was suckling my 
Child, she comes in and asks for a Dram, and Ann Edson was sitting in the Shop ; 
and so says I, Pray, Mrs. Robinson, be pleas’d to serve yourself ; and so she took a 
Dram, and came and cower’d herself down by me. I heard something jink, and 
catch’d her Hand in my Pocket, but she said it was only in Accidence, and so I 
never intrusted that she had taken any Thing. This was a Tuesday Morning, and 
next Morning I told Mrs. Olive Cross of it, and as how I lost my Ring, and she 
afterwards comes to me and says, Mrs. Robinson is fuddled, and has drove the House 
of her Master, and I wish she don’t lay this Ring to my Charge. Whereof I sent to 
her Master, and he sent me Word I should have my Ring, or Satisfaction, if I 
insisted in the Robbery, and I do insist in it, because when I took her Hand out 
of my Pocket it was clench’d. 

Sek : But why did not you open her Hand to see whether she had the Ring 
or not: 

M. Till : Its all one for that ; I know as many good Things as another ; I han’t 
liv’d so long in the World for nothing ; I know what belongs to the Law better 
than any Body can tell me, and if I put my Hand in any Body’s Pocket, whether 
I take any Thing out or not, I say its a Robbery. 

Court : That, indeed, is more than the Court knew before. 

Olive Cross : I went to the Prisoner’s Master’s, and she came out of his Room 
in her Shift, though it’s well known he has got a Wife and five Children ; and she 
said as how they had had some Words, and she got a Ring upon her Finger, and 
said it was so little that she could not get it off, and so she soap’d it, and bath’d 
her Hand in Suds. Laud, says I, this is like Mrs. Till’s Ring. Gode daum you, says 
she, she never hade such a Ring in her Leef ; and afterwards she said, her Master had 
the Ring, and then she sent to borrow three Rings to see whether I would swear 
my parjur’d Oath upon the wrong Ring, and so I went and told Mrs. Till how 
and about it. 

Ann Edson : I saw the good Woman’s Hand in Mrs. Till’s Pocket, whereof Mrs. 
Till said, There’s no Pears in that Pot. 

Court : Was not the Prisoner drunk ? 

A. Edson : Not so drunk as that comes to, neither. 

Prisoner : | won’t swear but I touch’d her Pocket, but my Hand was not in it; 
for I went to change a Guinea and laid it in her Lap, and she said she never see it, 
and bid me look if I did not drop it, and so she turn’d her Money out of her Pocket. 

M.,. Till : This was two Months before I lost the Ring. 

Mr. Vanbritton : The Prisoner has lived with me 14 Years ; I have trusted her 
with all I had ; she is a very honest Creature, and was a good Customer to the 
Prosecutor, for she has laid out five or six shillings in a Week with her, and all the 


‘Fault she had was, that she would let the Prosecutor entice her to get drunk at 


her Shop. ; 
Pointer: I heard the Prosecutor swear, that if she could be revenged on 


the Prisoner, she would be content to be rack’d to Death next Moment. 
: And I heard her say she would have her Revenge of the Beast if she 
swore thro’ a two Inch Board. 
The Jury acquitted her, and the Court granted her a Copy of her Indictment. 
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THE POSITION IN THE. THEATIGs= 


By EDWARD SHANKS 


: ape 45 
HE phrases “ commercial drama ”’ and “‘ artistic drama”’ beg a — 


good many questions and institute an offensive comparison. 
But they do at least correspond to a certain reality, and they 
indicate the existence of that strange cleavage which is the most 
curious feature of the modern English theatre. ; 
The age in which we live is characteristically commercial. The word is 
used here in a strict, not a vaguely abusive, sense : it should convey the 
idea that our civilisation is more concerned with buying and selling than 
with production and consumption. A few human activities have succeeded 
in resisting the standard of values thus set up, but almost all, including 
the arts, have been to some extent influenced by it. If anyone requires 
confirmation of the statement that the arts have been so influenced, let 
him consider the quite modern doctrine, often fanatically urged, that 
the artist ought to be completely indifferent to the material reward he 
receives for his work. Such a doctrine is clearly, in its unreason, a mere 
reaction against the governing principle that no human activity ought to 
be thought of save in terms of material reward. 
In the theatre, as nowhere else in the arts, action and reaction are 


embodied, are recognisably separated one from the other. On the one side _ 


we have the ‘‘ West End ” theatres with their provincial allies, whither 
“West End ” successes are sent on tour. On the other are such bodies 
as the Stage Society and the Phoenix Society, and, both in London and 
in the provinces, the Repertory Theatres. The gulf is not impassable. 
Plays are sometimes staged in the West End for other reasons than because 
a manager thinks them likely to run three hundred nights : a few can be 
seen which, for whatever reasons they were staged, and however they have 
succeeded, seem to have been written, at least, with an admixture of 
other motives. And we have all seen Repertory Theatres hastily throwing 
over the principle of their existence when a run of three hundred nights 
appeared to offer itself. But the gulf is there, and it is a gulf which is not 
to be found elsewhere. There are ‘‘ commercial”? novels and “ artistic ” 
novels ; but they often come from the same publisher and sometimes from 
the same author. The “ artistic”? novel, at any rate, is not published 
in a limited edition for subscribers only. No: the cleavage in the 
theatre is a unique thing, and the investigation of its origin and 
meaning leads one into the history of the English drama during the last 
thirty years. 

For it was about thirty years ago that this phenomenon first arose. If one 
wanted a precise date, none better could be chosen than that of the 
foundation of the Independent Theatre by Mr. J. T. Grein. Mr. Grein’s 
first production was Ghosts ; and in 1892 he produced Mr. Shaw’s 
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W tdowers’ Houses, a piece laid aside by its author seven years before because 
it was manifestly impossible that the ordinary stage should ever have any 
use for it. But the significance of the new departure escapes us if we forget 
what made it necessary. The English theatre, during the nineteenth 
century, had fallen into an almost unparalleled state of degradation. 
Before it reached that desert tract which somehow, parched and footsore, 
_It yet succeeded in crossing, it had always made its best writers also popular 
writers. Shakespeare and Jonson, Congreve and Sheridan, were not totally 
‘unsuccessful dramatists: no private subscription performances were 
Tequired for King Lear or Love for Love. But in the middle of the nineteenth 
century there were no Shakespeares, no Sheridans. There was at best a 
Robertson, and below him an abysm into which it is pleasanter not to look. 
When the “artistic” drama was again revived it had ceased to be 
“commercial ” ; and the operation was performed by a strait and almost 
fanatical sect, which, with a few exceptions, has remained strait and 
fanatical ever since. True enough, Mr. Shaw has become an enormously 
successful dramatist, and Mr. Galsworthy is sometimes “ put on for a 
run.”’ Mr. Bennett occupies a rather ambiguous position between the two 
worlds, though he has not yet written the decisive play we have a right to 
expect from him. Mr. Somerset Maugham, who is nothing if not one 
of the main supports of the “ commercial” drama, has written at least 
one comedy, The Circle, of surprising “‘ artistic ” quality. But the cleavage 
remains, deep and unmistakable. 
The recapitulation of these facts may seem superfluous, for they are 
well known to everyone who takes the slightest interest in the English 
theatre. But what I have called the cleavage exercises a deep influence not 
‘only on the present, but also on the future of our drama; and I do not 
think that any attempt, however humble and elementary, to elucidate its 
meaning can be wholly in vain. It is, indeed, a somewhat surprising fact 
that it should still exist. When Mr. Shaw and Mr. Grein, and others, set up 
their standard in the ’nineties, their intention, I suppose, was to conquer 
or to die. They have lived and prospered, but they have not conquered. 
What they have achieved is the’ setting-up of an independent and fairly 
durable second state by the side of the first. The new drama, to be sure, 
influences its commercial brother, keeps it more or less up-to-date, and 
supplies it with ideas which may be converted to its own use. But it no 
longer hopes to drive the commercial drama from the field or even to 
influence it very profoundly, nor is it itself any longer in real fear of its 
‘own life. Now and again, it must be admitted, a deserving Repertory 
Theatre comes into the open and ululates for a millionaire to provide 
it with funds wherewith it may prolong its existence. I suspect, however, 
that commercial managements do the same almost as often, only more 
privately. The principal difference is that wheri the Repertory Theatre 
finds a millionaire he is called a benefactor, whereas when the commercial 
management finds one he is called a speculator. The chances of the two 
millionaires losing their money must be about even. 
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A contributing cause, at least, of this apathy is undoubtedly the interval 
caused by the war. Every person concerned, from Mr. Shaw to the youngest 
undergraduate, who in 1914 was reading papers on Mr. Shaw to other 
undergraduates, has moved on in age and nothing material has been 
accomplished. The old battle-cries, the old arguments, are just as valid, 
perhaps, as they were in 1914, but they are decidedly staler, and one revives 
them with a certain weariness and reluctance—a reluctance resembling — 
that expressed in the face of a political enthusiast who at the present day i 
hears spoken the words “‘ Tariff Reform and Free Trade.” In 1914 we were 
going to found a National Theatre and abolish the Censorship. In 1921 
the National Theatre seems further off than ever and the Censor has almost 
imperceptibly given way so much as to make it no longer worth while 
to pursue him, irrational as we may think his existence. | 

But this apathy, whencever it springs, is an unnatural and unfortunate _ 
thing and one which ought to disappear. (When I speak of apathy, I : 
mean, of course, a certain disillusionment which prevents or weakens 
both propaganda and the general response to it—I do not mean to 
belittle the practical activities of believers in the artistic drama.) ‘The 
work is by no means done, though an astonishing amount of work has 
been done. We have still far too few opportunities of seeing good plays ; 
we are forced to see far too many bad ones; there are far too many 
discouragements put in the way of an author who wishes to write good plays. 

Nevertheless, the “ artistic ”’ drama is alive and active, and needs only 
to be considered to have its effect. A little while after the end of the war 
a certain author wrote for a weekly paper a light-hearted essay on the fact 
that he was, now and for ever, bored with the theatre. He had had enough 
of what the gentleman in Fanny’s First Play called that ‘‘ played-out old 
back number, Ibsen”: the Higher Drama and the Repertory Theatre 
and their supporters had got on his nerves : he wanted to hear no more 
about any of them ever again : as for the commercial theatre, it was not 
worth while eating his dinner early and struggling for a taxi to witness the 
trash that was presented there. These assertions caught the eye of the editor — 
of another weekly paper and somehow insinuated into his mind the notion — 
that here was the dramatic critic for whom so long and so vainly he had 
been searching. This editor pressed his view on our author, who, with — 
some misgivings, accepted the post. After a few months the chief misgivings — 
he felt were about his own earlier ideas : after a year he had passed them — 
all under severe review and had revised many of them. He found himself — 
still convinced that the theatre cannot live by realism alone, and must — 
depend on it even less in the future; but he had learnt that the realist 
movement on which so long the “ Higher Drama ” has mainly depended 
was no negligible movement of the European mind. This little fable is 
designed to suggest that the staleness to which I have alluded above is 
largely factitious. 

The “ new drama,” which, to some extent, all over Europe but particu- 
larly in England is definitely a recent creation, has been dominated from 
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Vy 
the first by the principle of realism. This is made not less but more obvious 
by the fact that the reaction against realism began almost at once, and has 
never until the last few years shown any signs of establishing itself. Ibsen 
_was the first great master ; and the modern movement in the theatre has 
“hever yet escaped from his influence. Of course, when we call him a realist 
we must do so with innumerable reservations and qualifications. But his 
tendency, and even more that of his disciples, was in the direction of 
removing unreal conventions from the stage. Like so many literary 
‘revolutions, that which he performed was most easily obvious and most 
easily imitable in the matter of technique. He abolished soliloquies, he 
abolished asides, he abolished lucky coincidences. What he presented on 
his stage might be life refined to an essence, but it was so refined only by 
careful selection, not by any invention outside the data ordinarily given 
by life. Thus he was able to present symbolic and mystical conceptions 
in a perfectly natural manner. The Wild Duck and The Master Builder are 
far beyond being merely pictures or even criticisms of life as it is lived 
{as are, for example, A Doll’s House and An Enemy of the People), yet old 
Ekdal and Solness are observed and natural persons, credible on the 
ordinary plane, not creatures of the poetic imagination. 

His disciples, however, adopted a sterner and more arid form of realism. 
Of course, the whole question of “ realism” or “ naturalism” is an 
admirable subject for the process called “‘ dissociation of ideas”; and 
only from an intelligence as dispassionate and patient as that of Remy de 
Gourmont could we hope for an analysis of the irrelevant details which 
form the common notions designated by these terms. But realism in the 
theatre meant, and still means, roughly, the adoption of Ibsen’s natural 
‘technique, the portrayal of ordinary life as lived by large classes of the 
population, and, for some reason, an atmosphere of gloom intensified to 
a degree which is far from realistic. The German Naturalists considered that 
the artist should paint life precisely as it is—without selection, without 
‘purpose. Hauptmann’s Vor Sonnenaufgang was almost a perfect exemplific- 
ation of this theory—almost, because a perfect exemplification could hardly 
survive on any stage to the last fall of the curtain. And Mr. Galsworthy in 
more than one play has reproduced scenes from ordinary life, scenes in 
courts of justice or the auction-room, exactly in every detail as they happen 
in ordinary life. He even makes his characters speak exactly the language 
of ordinary life—a method which is said to be as heart-breaking for the 
actor as it is tedious for the audience. 

_ We shall do well, however, to dismiss from consideration any definition 
of realism which represents it to be an aimless, unselective reproduction 
of everyday existence. It is only in the rarest instances that an artist can 
efface himself and his own sympathies without effacing also his power to 
interest an audience ; and this applies as much to the dramatist as to any 
other artist. Realism consists not in reproducing reality, but in producing 
the illusion of reality, and, by that means, making a comment or conveying 
a feeling. A Doll’s House makes a comment : it is a criticism of society— 
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none the less valid at this moment because Helmer’s “ squirrel ’’ and 
“lark”? need to be translated into more modern terms of endearment. 
But Nora and Helmer, for all that they are displayed for this purpose, — 
are normal, credible persons ; they are such persons as call on one when , 
one moves into a new house. It is by selection and presentment that the — 
dramatist has made them say for him what he desires to say. So, too, with — 
Solness : if one has not met him, it is an accident, though what Ibsen says } 
through him is more than a criticism on modern society. These characters, — 
all the characters of Ibsen’s later plays, exist on a different plane from the i 
Hamlets and the Hernanis. 4 
It was, in a sense, the corruption of the Hernanis and the Hamlets ; 
against which Ibsen and his almost unknown coadjutor, Henri Becque, 
and their disciples revolted. The nineteenth-century drama, especially in — 
England, much resembled one of the characters which drama has always 
delighted in exploiting—the worn-out and foolish descendant of a noble 
race. At this moment any Londoner can see what the Elizabethan drama 
has come to. As I write, Sir Martin Harvey is playing in The Only Way at — 
the Lyceum ; and this piece, grotesque as the connection may seem, is 
the degenerate descendant of the great plays of blood and violence which } 
three centuries ago pleased the London mob by their violence and their 
poetry. There were, in the nineteenth century, other survivals of greater 
days, descendants of Congreve and Sheridan and Moliere, no less abased _ 
than the descendants of Shakespeare and Webster. The exponents of — 
the new drama set their hands to the removal of all this decaying matter ; 
and who will say that they did wrong ? : 
Ibsen, if it were only by his technical improvements, opened a new 
epoch ; but that epoch was not long to endure. Perhaps it is true that _ 
realism, even in its most attenuated sense, is a spirit not very congenial © 
to the desires of humanity : perhaps the realist method, acid and critical : 
as it is, can never give humanity what it demands from the arts. At all — 
events, the reaction began almost without an interval. The creations of — 
Maeterlinck did not pretend to be real. And soon, in England, Ibsen’s — 
greatest disciple and propagandist began to develop on his own lines. q 
Mr. Shaw has a bifurcated personality, and consequently his own views _ 
on himself, his views expressed in the capacity of critic, are little to be _ 
trusted. He has an admirable debating brain and, when he elects to exercise _ 
it, a cool and arid intellect. But he himself has declared for “ the melting 
moment ” on the stage, and no one knows better than he how to induce _ 
the melting moment. He must be judged by his own best achievements 
rather than by his cooler declarations. And his own best achievements are 
no more realistic than Hamlet or Coriolanus. To come no later down in 
his career, Czesar and Bluntschli and Brassbound and John Tanner are pure 
figures of romance. No doubt the figures of an earlier romance exhibited © 
their prowess in a different way. That remarkable survival, Cyrano 
de Bergerac, pinked his enemy to the tune of extremely acrobatic 
versifying. Mr. Shaw’s heroes pink their opponents intellectually amid a 


¢ 
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shower of dazzling debating points. They are heroes of the intellect, 


perhaps, but they are romantic heroes none the less. They are neither 


~ 


» conceived nor executed in a realistic attitude of mind. Mr. Shaw, it should 


- be noted, is not, like Ibsen, an innovating genius in technique ; and, 
_ technique being so obvious and so important, this helps to conceal the 


magnitude of the revolution he has effected. Ibsen’s novelties were of the 


simple kind of which only a great revolutionary is capable. Mr. Shaw is 
_ simply one of the greatest writers for the stage that ever lived. Liszt invented 


no new method of using the piano ; but he understood better than any 
other composer how to make the technical resources of the piano effective. 


There is no definite method of using the stage to be set to Mr. Shaw’s 


credit ; but no dramatist has ever used the scene and the actors with greater 
effect. He has made such dazzling use of Ibsen’s reformed technique as 
almost to conceal the fact that he is moving in a quite contrary direction. 
We are too prone to judge all artists by their personal confessions ; and when 
a dramatist, of all artists, comes into the open and proclaims his own 
intentions, say in a preface, we are far too ready to rank such a declaration 
above the ambiguous utterances of the characters for whom he cannot 
be held responsible. But we must remember that an artist is more truly, 
though less consciously, himself in his creations than in his explanations. 


Despite all the admirable common sense of Mr. Shaw’s prefaces, we must 


agree that Peter Keegan is the real man, not Larry Doyle. 

Mr. Shaw’s development in the direction of romanticism has been less 
obvious, but not less potent, than that of his great contemporary, 
Dr. Gerhart Hauptmann. But, while both of these writers were attached 


_1n one way or another to the original realist movement, there were younger 


authors who had no such attachments and whose earliest efforts were in the 
direction of an uncompromising revolt against realism. First among 
these comes Herr Hugo von Hofmannsthal, who might be described 
comprehensively as the greatest disappointment the modern drama has 
known. For Herr von Hofmannsthal, who began at an amazingly early 
age to write. plays of great competence in very mellifluous verse, has never 
redeemed his too precocious promise. His Der Abenteuerer und die Sdngerin 
marks the height of his powers. It has to a great degree characterisation, 
and a sense of the stage combined with a genuine and singular under- 
standing of the manner in which a display of poetic eloquence can be 
used with dramatic effect. And this last quality is essential if, instead of 
proceeding from the point marked by Ibsen’s reforms, we are in any manner 


to return to the great masters of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
They had an audience which appreciated poetry in its proper place. Our 


modern audiences seem not to appreciate poetry ; but that may be because 
they never get it in its proper place. Herr von Hofmannsthal might have 
been expected to give us a lead in this direction. He took, instead, to 
writing librettos for Dr. Richard Strauss and to making adaptations from 
Sophocles, Otway and Calderon. A certain atrophy of the creative power 


seems to have overtaken him. He canexecute, but he can no longer conceive. 
| 2A 
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After this disappointment the question is, whether the theatre must . 
move on Ibsen’s lines and gradually expand the radius measured out by 


him, or whether it must take some more drastic step. And this question 


is not so idle and meaningless as at first sight it may seem. For the theatre — : 


is, less than any other branch of the arts, a matter of individuals. The 
painter and the poet may go their own ways and do what they please. The 
painter needs canvas and colours, the poet pen, paper and ink : neither of 
them needs any more to create masterpieces. But the dramatist does need 
more than pen, paper and ink : he must have a complicated organisation 


behind him before his masterpieces can take recognisable form. The 


manuscript of a novel is the novel. Whatever may prevent its publication, 
the work exists in final shape ; and such lessons as the novelist can learn 
from its composition he has already learnt. But a play does not, in a 
proper sense, exist until it has been put on the stage by the concerted 
efforts of some dozen or more persons. And these dozen persons will not 
exert themselves unless they feel the certainty that somewhere a far larger 
number exists which will support them. The drama began, according to 


our latest theorists, in the mass feeling of the worshippers of Dionysus, — 
or of those who worshipped the dead. The occasion of the mass feeling 


may have changed : its necessity remains. 


We must therefore consider whether the methods of realism imposed — 
by Ibsen and his disciples on the theatre correspond to what humanity — 
asks from the theatre. Certainly these methods have proved to be © 


OR as 


ee i 


astonishingly elastic. Mr. Shaw, that marvellous though uninventive — 
juggler, has managed within them to write Heartbreak House, and — 


Mr. Granville-Barker has managed to write The Marrying of Anne Leete, 


which remains his best, though not his most nearly perfect, play. But the © 


methods of realism are methods devised for the presentation of the 
ordinary ; and the fact that they can be used for other purposes does not 


answer the question whether other methods ought not to be devised. If I 


am clever enough to put a sufficiently good edge on it, I can shave with © 
a carving-knife ; but probably I should do better to buy a razor. What — 


need have we of the conventions of the old poetic drama ? 


The poetic drama does not present people as they are nor yet an illusion ~ 


of people as they are. It does not give the literal transcript from reality, 
which is the special gift of Mr. Galsworthy, nor the abridged and modified 


transcript by which Ibsen creates his illusion. It shows such persons as. 


never existed talking as no human being ever talked ; and, whether they 
talk in verse like the persons of Webster and Shakespeare or in heavily 
rhythmical prose like the persons of M. Claudel, the effect is the same. 
They are removed from ordinary life: they are idealisations of what is 
important in it. Mr. Shaw, hard-driven to account for one of the characters 
in Man and Superman, said: ‘‘ Every woman is not Anne, but Anne is 
Everywoman.”’ It may have been a pity he did not make Anne, and 
the rest of the abstractions who surrounded her, talk in verse. For verse 
is a method, and a method commonly understood, of proclaiming that 
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one’s representations are ideally, not literally, true to life. Thus the adoption 
of verse, or of some equivalent of it, is a matter of the first importance, 
of far more than merely technical importance. A preponderance at any 
_ time, or even a large number, of plays in verse is a certain indication that 
at that time realism is not the prevailing spirit. 

Now, is it fanciful to suppose that a revival of the poetic drama might 
conquer the commercial theatre and reform it throughout as the drama 
of Ibsen has failed to do ? We have seen that the revolution of the ’nineties 
‘was successful in so far as it established a secure place for itself. It did so 
much because it appealed immediately to intelligent persons who liked 
the theatre, but were driven away from it by the corruption of greater 
days, which was all that it could find there. Yet it remained strictly 
unpopular ; and does one not feel, with the art of the drama, that what is 
unpopular is proportionately unsatisfactory ? And is this not because its 
realistic basis, which the new drama has often transcended but never 
forgotten, is too narrow for genuine public appreciation ? Is the modern 
public quite incapable of appreciating good art in the theatre, or is it merely 
not moved by the particular form of good art at present offered to it? 
In this connection we ought to observe that among those productions 
which have recently attained, by more or. less common consent, both 
artistic and commercial success are The Beggar’s Opera and the Russian 
Ballet. These have received popular support in a measure denied to 
works which have been, perhaps, equally good, but in a different way. 

Of the possibilities and probabilities of such an extensive movement 
there is at present little to say. Verse is not an essential, though it 1s hard 
_to believe that were a revival of the essentially poetic drama to take place 
it would not bring verse with it. But verse has its drawbacks as well as its 
merits. Our common dramatic blank verse is haunted. For a long time 
hardly anyone has been able to use it without producing a million 
reverberating echoes which blur what he himself has to say ; and no one 
has yet evolved any formal rhythm which can satisfactorily take its place. 

But speculations on such details as these are, no doubt, out of place 
and unprofitable. What we have to consider is whether the “ artistic ”’ 
drama was not limited at the outset in its range and its appeal by the 
circumstances in which it received its new life ; whether it is not, in virtue 
of these limitations, a thing only for the few, not a thing which only a few 
as yet enjoy, though all should do so. 
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Correspondence from Readers on all subjects of bibliographical interest ts invited. The 
Editor will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to him. 


GENERAL NOTES 


N these Notes last month comment was made upon Mr. G. J. Gray’s pamphlet 

on John Siberch, the First Cambridge Printer, which Messrs. Bowes & Bowes 

published in commemoration of the four-hundredth anniversary of printing in 

Cambridge. There has now been published the official commemoration of the 
same anniversary—Mr. S. C. Roberts’s A History of the Cambridge University Press, 
1521-1921 (Cambridge University Press; 17s. 6d.), an admirably printed and 
produced volume, containing many interesting illustrations and facsimiles. 
Mr. Roberts naturally begins (after disposing in a few words of the legend of a 1478 
Rhetorica Nova) with our old friend Siberch, and then goes on to tell of the history 
of the Charter granted to the University in 1534 by Henry VIII, whereby that body 
was empowered “ to assign and elect from time to time, by writing under the seal of 
the Chancellor of the University, three stationers and printers, or sellers of books, 
residing within the University, who might be either aliens or natives, and hold either 
their own or hired houses.”’ With this Charter, which caused endless disputes with 
the stationers of London, began the real line of accredited University printers. The 
first three printers appointed were Nicholas Speryng, Garrett Godfrey, and Segar 
Nicholson, but none of these is known to have printed anything, and the first 


University printer to exercise his craft, despite much hindrance from the stationers, — 


was Thomas Thomas, M.A., who was appointed in 1583 and died in 1588. Thomas 
was a great man, and not only a printer but a scholar, who in 1687 printed his own 
Dictionarium lingue Latine, in octavo. By 1619 this dictionary had reached an eleventh 
edition, from the dedication of which (to Francis Bacon) Mr. Roberts quotes the 
following fine passage of tribute to Thomas : 


He was about 30 years ago a famous Printer among your Cantabrigians ; yes something 
more than a Printer such as we now are, who understand the Latin that we print no 
more than Bellerophon the letters he carried, and who sell in our shops nothing of our 
own except the paper black with the press’s sweat. But he, a companion of the Stephenses 
and of the other, very few, printers of the true kind and best omen, was of opinion that 
it was men of learning, thoroughly imbued with academic studies, who should give 
themselves to cultivating and rightly applying that illustrious benefit sent down from 
Heaven and given to aid mankind and perpetuate the arts. Accordingly what more fit 
than that when he had wrought what was worthy of type, he should himself, needing 
aid of none, act as midwife toghis own progeny. 


There is no space here, unfortunately, to follow Mr. Roberts in detail through the 
history of the Press, and in his accounts of the work done for it by Bentley and others, 
and in what he tells us of Thomas Buck, John Field, Joseph Bentham, John Baskerville, 
and other important Cambridge printers. All this is told very fully, with mention of 
the more important publications of the Press, until about the middle of the last 
century, after which point Mr. Roberts only gives us a very brief sketch, fearing, 
as he says, “ to cross the border-line between history and advertisement.” Incidentally, 
I may mention that there is one queer fact of which I wish Mr. Roberts had given 
a little explanation ; speaking of the introduction of machinery, in the year 1838, he 
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says : “ For many years, however, the Bible Society stoutly refused to purchase books 
printed by steam presses.”’ Why ? I suppose I ought to know, but I do not. I can make 
several guesses, and should dearly like to know which is the right one. Mr. Roberts 


gives two appendices. The first is a complete list of the printers, differentiating those 


_ who printed anything from those who—like the two Jonathan Pindars at the end of 


the seventeenth century—did not. Perhaps I may be allowed to digress here for a 
moment and quote a poem (I have quoted it before) of which I am lucky enough to 
possess the manuscript. It is written “‘ upon a firkin of ale sent to one Mr. Pindar, 


in Cambridge,” and runs thus : 


Away with hide-bound books 
Give me a firkin 
Wel claspd with hoops 
And bound in oaken Jerkin [ . ] 
For all yor Lexicographers what care I? 
Pindar’s explaind by Cooper’s Dictionarie. 


It is, I freely admit, an inferior work of art, but I hope it may amuse Mr. Roberts ; 
and it may perhaps explain why there were no books printed by Mr. Pindar. To return 
to my subject : the second appendix is a list of Cambridge books from 1521 to 1750, 
which “ makes no pretension to finality ; it is rather a starting-point for the professed 
bibliographer.” It has produced, in my case, a frantic search through my own books, 


_ but, alas ! without success. Mr. Roberts is to be congratulated upon having written 


a most enjoyable book. 


M3: HENRY DANIELSON has compiled a volume of Bibliographies of Modern 
Authors, which is published at 12s. 6d. by the Bookman’s Journal, 173-4-5 
Fleet Street, E.C.4, and in America, I believe, by Mr. James F. Drake. The authors 
included in the volume are Max Beerbohm, Rupert Brooke, Hubert Crackanthorpe, 
Walter de la Mare, John Drinkwater, Lord Dunsany, J. E. Flecker, George Gissing, 
Francis Ledwidge, Compton Mackenzie, John Masefield, Leonard Merrick, Richard 


- Middleton, Arthur Symons, and Hugh Walpole. Some of them seem, perhaps, hardly 


worth the care which has been expended upon them, but that, of course, is a matter 
of taste. Perhaps the fairest way of reviewing this book is to indicate, shortly, the 
limits which Mr. Danielson has set himself. He includes (with a few exceptions) only 
first editions, and only books entirely the work of the authors he is dealing with. 
That is to say, that he does not include lists of books edited, or with a Preface by, the 
writers in his list. He even excludes, in the Masefield bibliography, such a book as 
J. B. Yeats’s A Little Fleet, for which Mr. Masefield is known to have written the 
verses. The collations and descriptions are very full and accurate, and, if I have a 
suggestion to make, it is that they might be supplemented by giving the actual 
measurements of the books, as well as their format (square 16mo, crown 8vo, and the 


like), which Mr. Danielson, of course, gives, especially as the distinctions of quarto, 


octavo, and the rest, have become almost meaningless in modern books, and have 
been definitely abandoned by (for example) the Cambridge University Library. 


_ Mr. Danielson gives facsimiles of the title-pages of Abraham Lincoln, Lord Dunsany’s 


The Gods of Pegana, Flecker’s The Golden Journey to Samarkand, Gissing’s Workers 


‘in the Dawn, Masefield’s Salt-water Ballads, and Arthur Symons’s Silhouettes. 


These bibliographies, which are well printed on good paper and well bound, should 
be very useful to booksellers and to collectors of modern first editions. Nothing is so 
hard as to produce an entirely complete bibliography—I speak from experience— 
and the compiler must have put an immense amount of labour into this book, but 
one or two minutie seem to have escaped him. Mr. Beerbohm, for instance, while 
at school, wrote some Latin verses, which were privately printed in an edition of 
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twenty-five copies (I believe), and Mr. de la Mare wrote an article in the Manchester 
Guardian, which was privately reprinted as a pamphlet, on Mary Coleridge, about the 
time of her death. Mr. Drinkwater, too, in the note at the end of his latest volume 
of poems, Seeds of Time, tells us that his sonnet sequence, Persuasion, was privately 
printed in an edition of fifty copies. This last, however, may have been too recent 
for inclusion. I make Mr. Danielson a present of these trifles for his second edition. 
One admirable feature of this book is that blank pages, on which to make additions, 


are inserted at the end of the bibliography of each living author. 


HAVE to acknowledge the receipt, from the authoress, of Szinburne’s Proof 


Sheets and American First editions : Bibliographical Data relating to a few of the — ut 


Publications of Algernon Charles Swinburne, With Notes on the Priority of Certain 
Claimants to the Distinction of “‘ Editio Princeps,” by Flora V. Livingston, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, privately printed. This pamphlet has a very long title, but is, itself, 
quite short—some thirty pages in all. In it Mrs. Livingston comments upon certain 
Swinburne proofs, books, and pamphlets in Harvard College Library, Boston Public 
Library, and elsewhere in America, in their relation to Mr. T. J. Wise’s remarkable 
Bibliography of Swinburne’s writings. Among the things dealt with by Mrs. Livingston 
are a trial copy of Chastelard and another of A Song of Italy. 'The authoress raises 
some points in this pamphlet which are of interest to Swinburne collectors and 
students. 


iy i ‘HE third part of Volume XVIII of Book Auction Records has arrived from 

Messrs. Henry Stevens, Son, & Stiles. As most of my readers know, this work 
of reference is published quarterly. The present part contains nearly six thousand 
records of books sold at auction in London, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and New York, 


between March 21st and June 30th of this year. Among the sales recorded are those — 


of the G. D. Smith (Parts VI and VII), Horner, Baxter, Brooke, Bruton, and Yates 
Thompson sales. An especially interesting series of entries is that of the Kipling books 
sold at Sotheby’s on April 4th and sth. 


NOTES ON SALES 


eee important sale of autograph letters and historical documents is to take 
place at Sotheby’s on December 5th and 6th. There are among them many 
letters to and from Horace Walpole, and some poems in his hand ; there are verses 
by Richard West (Gray’s Eton friend), who was a young man of great poetical promise. 
The first verse of one of them (quoted in the catalogue) runs : 


Seeds of Poetry and Rhime 
Nature in my Soul implanted 
But the Genial Hand of Time, 
Still to ripen ’em is wanted : 
Or soon as they begin to blow, 
My cold soil nips the buds with snow. 


There are, moreover, one hundred and eight autograph letters and poems of Thomas 
Gray himself, all addressed to Horace Walpole, and dating from April 16th, 1734, to 
September 17th, 1770. From the catalogue description these papers seem to contain 
several sets of verses of Gray’s which have never been printed. It is satisfactory to 
know that all these papers have been examined by Mr. Paget Toynbee, and either 
already published by him or transcribed for future publication. Among the other 
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things in this sale are some lines written at Canterbury b hn Gay. Willi 
Pulteney, and Ann Pulteney. They are undated and run 2 ae : Se ts 


My Dear Belladine 
O’re a Glass of Wine 
We send you this line. J 


On Purpose to tell 
You Miss Lepell 
We are all very well. 


If news we should send you from Canterbury 
That news to be sure you would think is a lye 
And therefore we’le say what before you did know 
That we are your Servants wherever we go. 
ANN PULTENEY. 
Wo. PULTENEY. 
Canterbury, Saturday. J. Gay. 


I suppose it is too much, in the present state of national finances, to hope that some 
of the more important items in this sale will be bought by the British Museum. 


ITEMS FROM THE BOOKSHOPS AND CATALOGUES 


BP ERE is such a vast accumulation of booksellers’ catalogues upon my desk at 
the moment that I fear I cannot hope to do them justice, or to deal with more 
than one or two of them in this month’s Notes. I must, however, make mention of 
Messrs. Maggs’s two latest catalogues (Nos. 414 and 415) of English Literature of the 
Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries. These two volumes, which have between them 
nearly four hundred pages and more than two thousand seven hundred books, when 
taken in conjunction with the same firm’s two last lists of the same kind (Nos. 389 
and 390), form a very serviceable book of reference upon the current values of the 
‘books of the last one hundred and twenty years. One of the books in these two new 
lists is the only known copy of the trial issue of Tennyson’s Demeter and other Poems, 
quarto, 1889, for which £250 is asked. This trial issue contains sixteen poems, one 
of which was omitted in the published issue (which contained twenty-eight poems), 
and the pages of this copy are double the size of those of the ordinary copies. There 
are also many textual differences in the poems which appear in both issues. 


“THE two longest sections of Catalogue No. 365, issued by Messrs. Quaritch, of 

11 Grafton Street, W.1, are those devoted to Bibliography and Political 
Economy. In the former section are the catalogues of the Morrison Collection of 
Autographs and Historical Papers—in all six volumes folio and seven volumes imperial 
octavo, 1883-06, privately printed, £120 ; the catalogues of the Robert Hoe Library, 
in all ten volumes, quarto and octavo, privately printed, 1903~7, £30 ; a finely-bound 
set of the bibliographical works of I. F. Dibdin, twenty-eight volumes, octavo, 
imperial octavo, and quarto, 1808-1838, £96 ; and a copy of the very rare A Decree 
of Starre-Chamber, concerning Printing, quarto, 1637, £75. Among the books on 
Political Economy is a collection of one hundred and ninety-five volumes, mostly 
by French writers of the beginning and middle of the last century, dealing with 


Socialism. Of this collection the price is £75. 


R. THOMAS THORP in his last list (No. 97), issued from his shop at 93 St. 
Martin’s Lane, W.C.2, has a very rare book, priced at five hundred guineas. 
This is a copy, on vellum, of Langland’s The Vision of Pierce Plowman, quarto, printed 
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by Robert Crowley in 1550, the first of the two editions of that year. According to 


Lowndes only two vellum copies were known, but this copy now makes a third. — 


The other two are in the British Museum and in the John Rylands Library (Althorp 
Collection). Mr. Thorp’s copy has the misprinted date, 1505 for 1550, erased on the 
title-page. This volume is described as an “ excellent copy, taller than that in the 
Althorp Collection. . . . A few corner margins are slightly cut, and folio 24 is 
joined, but there is no doubt that this was the work of the original printer.” 


Whee LESLIE CHAUNDY & CO. have just published their Catalogue 
No. 53 from their London shop at 40 Maddox Street, W.1. The most 


interesting item, perhaps, is a set of sixteen quarto plays by Thomas Shadwell, of | 


which ten are first editions. Two of these are cloth bound, and the rest are in half- 
leather. Each play contains the bookplate of the late C. L. Shadwell, of Oxford, a 
descendant of the poet. Messrs. Chaundy are asking £73 10s. for these plays. 


| Bosna the city of Newcastle-on-Tyne I have recently received two catalogues. 
The first (in order of arrival) is No. 31 from Mr. R. D. Steedman, of 17 Saville 
Row, and in it I notice many books and sets of publications of especially North- 
Country interest. Among these is a complete set of the famous Berwickshire 
Naturalists’ Club’s Transactions from 1831 to 1917, priced at £15, and a complete 
set from 1835 to 1918 of the Surtees Society Publications for £40. ‘There are also many 
items of more general interest, which I am afraid I cannot here mention. My other 
Newcastle catalogue is No. 4 from Mr. William H. Robinson, of 4 Nelson Street. 
Mr. Robinson does not this time advertise so many Bewick books as are usually to be 
found in his lists, but he has some nice things, including eight books from Horace 
Walpole’s Strawberry Hill Press, a good many modern first editions, some attractive 


seventeenth- and eighteenth-century books in verse and prose, and a fairly large number 


of books on Folk-lore, Mythology, Ethnology, and Archeology. 


@i interesting lists have come from Messrs. Dobell (8 Bruton Street, W.1), 
Mr. J. Tregaskis (66 Great Russell Street, W.C.1), Mr. H. G. Commin (100 
Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth), Messrs. Ellis (29 New Bond Street, W.1), and 
many others. I wish I had space to mention them in more detail in this number. 


lL A. WILLLAMS 


ie 
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BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 


THE CUALA PRESS, DUNDRUM 


R. W. B. YEATS’S recollections of Four Years are already known in 
substance to readers of ‘THE Lonpon Mercury, for they were first printed 
serially in its pages. They have now been printed as a book at the Cuala 
Press, Dundrum, and a limited edition of 300 copies will shortly be issued 
to subscribers. Since it was founded some eighteen years ago the Cuala Press has 
brought out the first editions of many of Mr. Yeats’s writings, as well as works by 
others of that band of writers, and especially of poets who are associated in the modern 
Irish literary movement. It was first set up under the style of the Dun Emer Press 
in 1903 by Miss Elizabeth C. Yeats, who still controls it, as part of a movement for 
establishing or reviving handicrafts amongst Irish girls. Its first book was Mr. W. B. 
Yeats’s poems, In the Seven Woods ; and since that date it has printed poems, plays, 
_ and other prose works by A. E. Douglas Hyde, Lionel Johnson, Lady Gregory, J. M. 
Synge, Lord Dunsany, Katharine Tynan, John Masefield, and Rabindranath Tagore. 
The girls themselves set the type and print the sheets at a hand-press, and some who 
joined the Press in its early years are still working there. Only a single fount of type 
is used—Caslon’s Old Face, in the size which used to be called English. The paper 
is mould-made of rags and is made in Ireland for the Press. It is unbleached, has a 
crisp rattle, and is unspoilt by any “‘ finish.”” The Cuala Press books owe much of 
their simple dignity to the influence and counsel of Mr. Emery Walker, generously 
given in its early days. They are bound in simple paper boards with linen backs, 
like those in which Morris issued his Kelmscott Press books. The end-papers are 
of the same grey hand-made paper that is used for the covers. Besides its books the 
Cuala Press issues smaller work, including two calendars for 1922 and a Christmas 
card of the Nativity by Beatrice Elvery, coloured by hand. 


meRiCCARDI PRESS,‘ HARDY.” 


VOLUME of the selected poetry of Thomas Hardy, printed in Herbert 
-Horne’s Riccardi Press type, with a portrait engraved on wood by William 
Nicholson, cannot fail to be interesting by at least three titles. The portrait and the 
title-design, which have also been designed and engraved by Mr. Nicholson, are 
printed in two colours, black and buff. His heavy line and black mass give his work 
-a character which does not blend well with any type or lettering save that which 
he himself designs ; failing that, the heavy Riccardi type fits it perhaps better than 
any other. The text is printed in the larger size of the Riccardi type, with a wide 
octavo page, on heavily-sized bleached hand-made paper bearing the Riccardi Press 
watermark. The press-work is admirable, and does justice to the beautiful face of 
the type ; but the pages have been “‘ made up ” by the printer’s gauge rather than 
the printer’s eye, and he has made sad havoc of the poetry. In a fine edition such as 
this each poem should begin on a fresh page. Instead, in this volume each begins 
just where its predecessor leaves off, even though that be near the very foot of the 
page ; and the stanza is ruthlessly divided whenever it fails to accord with the printer’s 
sense of the right division of his pages. Poetry, and especially Mr. Hardy’s poetry, 

deserves much more tender treatment. 

2B 
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“THE WEIRD ISLANDS ” 


| a is not easy to place Jean de Bosschére’s fantastic dream- 
story of the voyage of the Blue Boat to the Weird Islands 
and of the queer people the travellers found there (Chapman 
& Hall; 12s. 6d. net). One may put it somewhere between 
Gulliver’s Travels and Alice in Wonderland, although it is far 
{WJ removed from either. The whimsical drawings are by M. de 
Bosschére as well ‘as the text ; and he warns us that they are not 
mere illustrations of the narrative but a part of it. Their use 

is to 
Show immediately people and objects in a way that would 
take several pages to describe. Until to-day no one has attempted 
to combine these two mediums in a precise and absolute manner. 


That last claim is itself a little too precise and absolute, 
although it is likely that never before in a book of this size 
have the artist’s pencil and the writer’s pen collaborated with 
an accord and a unanimity so complete. The book has been 
printed at the Westminster Press, and the printer has entered : 
into the spirit of the partnership. The 14-point “Imprint” 
“Their Conductor” type is of the right weight for the line blocks, which make up : 
From Weird Islands ore than half the book. The solid black surface of many of 
by Jean de Bosschtre the drawings must have consumed a deal of printer’s ink 

and given much trouble in the printing. 


“THE HEADSWOMAN ” 


M:: KENNETH GRAHAM’S The Headswoman—she succeeds by hereditary 
right to the office and privileges of public executioner in her native town— | 
is a nice piece of bookmaking as well as an amusing story. It has been printed by 
Messrs. R. Clay, of Bungay, for Mr. John 
Lane (6s.). It was first published in 1898— 
before Englishwomen had won that secure 
position in public and professional life which 
they now hold; but if the skit is old, the 
woodcuts and coloured illustrations by Marcia 
Lane Foster are new. The woodcuts include 
a head-piece, a tail-piece, and historiated initial 
letters. The coloured plates have been printed 
by lithography in black line and three flat 
colours—red, blue, and yellow. They parody 
the rude but dramatic woodcuts of old broad- 
sheets. The page measures five by seven 
inches—a pleasant shape for a trifle like this, 
having the width of a crown octavo, with 
half-an-inch less in the depth. The book is 
cased in paper boards with a printed pattern, 
a white buckram back, and paper labels on 
the side and back. The “ jacket”? is much 
too good to throw away. 


“Playing under the Umbrella ” : 
From Weird Islands, by Jean de Bosschére B. H. NEWDIGATE 


ae 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE LOSS OF THE DALGONAR 
(To the Editor of Tue Lonpon Mercury) 


IR,—Since you have invited comments from nautical readers on a certain obscure 
passage in the True Story printed in your September number, I will refer here to 
the point raised by Mr. L. C. Gane and to some other mistakes of minor importance. Not 
that I think they matter in the least for your readers, who, in any case, would have perceived 
the great quality of the narrative. . 

i he passage queried by Mr. L. C. Gane, quite justifiably, runs as follows : 

At noon wore ship . . . 7 p.m. wind and sea increasing, took in the mizzen fore upper 

topsail. 11 p.m. wind and sea still increasing, took in the mizzen and main upper topsails.”” 

The italicized words have, nautically speaking, no sense ; the first four absolutely, the 
second five in relation to the first statement ; since it is obvious that the mizzen upper 
topsail could not have been taken in twice. 


These are obviously slips of the pen or errors of transcription. The first statement 
evidently was meant for : 


“Took in the mizzen and fore upper topsails,”’ 


the word missing in your text being the “ and ” after the word “ mizzen.” The ship then 
was carrying her fore-sail, lower fore-topsail, lower and upper main-topsail and lower 
mizzen-topsail. At 11 p.m., the gale still increasing, the sails taken in were the “ mizzen 
lower and main upper topsails ” ; the word missing in the phrase as it stands in the text being 
the word “ lower ” after the word “‘ mizzen.” Thus, at 11 p.m. the ship was reduced down 
to her foresail and the fore and main lower topsails, which was a possible and seamanlike 
canvas for her to carry in the then state of the weather. I cannot, however, defend myself 
from the impression conveyed by the narrative and also from what happened afterwards, 


_ that the foresail was carried on her too long. That large piece of canvas must have had the 


.7 


effect (at least at times) of forcing the ship one and a half or perhaps two knots through 
the water—for no object that I can see. And there was the danger. But it is easy to be wise 
after the event ! 


The paragraph queried by Mr. Gane contains also a printing error : the plural “s ” 


.Should come out of the word “‘ foresails.”” A ship has got only one foresail. 


As to other minor corrections, the words “ main draft ” in the opening paragraph of the 
story should be “ mean draft,” as is obvious from the inspection of the figures. The draught 
of water is a formal log-book entry in any ship about to proceed to sea. Another misprint 
(on page 483) consists in a superfluous letter. The line runs : 


“and web squared-in the main and crossjack yards, etc., etc.” 
The “ b ” got in there by mistake. It should, of course, run : 
“and we squared-in the”main, etc., etc.,”’ 
in what is a correct description of wearing ship, which was the last maneeuvre attempted 


“before the Dalgonar became unmanageable. 


On the next page the meaningless word printed as “ nil ” should, of course, be “ rail.” 

I agree with all my heart with the editorial note{ heading the story. There can be nothing 
finer or more simple. The crew of the Dalgonar behaved as well as I have ever seen the crew 
of a British merchant ship behave in a critical situation, and they deserve fully the 
encomiums and blessings Mr. Mull, the Chief Officer, gives to them in his report written 
on board the Loire. A tribute of admiration is due, too, to the captain of the French ship 
for his humane determination to save those men, and for the display of seamanlike resolution 
and skill in maintaining his ship in position for so long in such desperate weather. Nobody 
but a seaman can appreciate the risks and the difficulty of the task, and the severe strain 
put on the endurance of the crew and officers of the Loire in sheer physical exertions, in 
unremitting vigilance and plucky seamanship, which enabled them to remain by and finally 
to take off the crew of the Dalgonar.—Yours, etc., JosrpH ConraD. 
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(To the Editor of THE LoNDoN Mercury) 


IR,—In a letter published in your October issue on the subject of A True Story, your 

correspondent states that ‘four-masted square-rigged ships are invariably barques.” 
I should like to suggest that he is misinformed, and to give as examples of four-masted 
“ ships ” the Palgrave and Falls of Earn, both launched in 1884.—Y ours, etc., 


Sanderson’s House, Lancing College, : R. F. Lister. 
Shoreham, Sussex, October roth. 


[We have received other letters giving the explanation of the difficulty which Mr. Conrad, 
with authoritativeness which no one will dispute, adopts above. We have received 
also a letter from Mr. C. Allan Isbester, son of the captain of the Dalgonar, containing a 
passage which we think will be of interest to those who were impressed by the True Story. 
It runs as follows : ‘‘ My father had a strange belief that his third wreck would be fatal and 
that the Dalgonar would never turn turtle. It was so. The Dalgonar floated a derelict on 
the Pacific for two years. She was several times boarded by other ships : finally she ran on a 


coral reef and gradually broke up.”—Ep1Tor.] 


THE “OLD VIC.” 


(To the Editor of THE LONDON Mercury) 


IR,—The admirable work done at the Royal Victoria Hall, popularly called the “ Old 

Vic.,” is now well known. By a very strenuous effort Miss Baylis and her colleagues 
have succeeded in producing Shakespeare performances and opera continuously, on lines 
artistically right, at such low charges that every section of the public is able to see them. 
So warm has been the appreciation of these performances that it is certain that their cessation 
would be regarded as a disaster by the people generally, and not least by the “ Vic.’s ” 
many friends in the Dominions overseas. It is to avoid this disaster that we now venture 
to appeal to you. 

The ‘‘ Old Vic.” has reached a crisis in its career. Some time ago the London County 


Council warned the management that it would have to put its house structurally in order. — 


The building is an old one, and compliance with the County Council’s standard will mean 
heavy expense. The County Council has been very forbearing, as the “ Vic.’”’ would be the 
first to acknowledge with lively gratitude. Now, however, the time has come when these 
alterations and extensions must be carried out. If this is not done the “ Vic.’s ” licence 
may be in serious danger. 

As it happens, the building is so placed that it cannot extend except by disturbing its 
neighbour, the Morley College. Therefore the “ Vic.” must provide a new home for that 
institution. A suitable building is available if funds can be raised to acquire it. To reinstate 
the Morley College and make the necessary alterations and extensions of the ‘‘ Vic.” 
premises will cost about £30,000. Of this sum the ‘ Vic.” is able to lay its hands on about 
£10,000 ; for the remainder it must look to the interest and generosity of the public. 

In asking for help on an occasion of very great stress we feel that we are justified in 
appealing not only to the regular friends of the ‘ Vic.”’ (who will certainly not fail it), but 
to all who are concerned for the humanities. The work of the Royal Victoria Hall is moral 
a yeaa no less than artistic, and there is abundant evidence of its actual influence 

or good. 

Contributions of any amount will be thankfully received, and can be sent to the Secretary 
of the “ Old Vic.”’ Appeal Fund, Royal Victoria Hall, Waterloo Road, S.E.1. Cheques should 
be made payable to Sir W. P. Herringham (Chairman of the Governors).—Yours, etc., 


H. H. AsqQuiru. W. MANCHESTER. 

L. C. F. CAVENDISH. ARTHUR PINERO. 
DUNSANY. ETHEL SMYTH. 
HERBERT FISHER. CyRIL SOUTHWARK. 
JoHnN W. GILBERT. J. H. Tuomas. 

A. Bonar LAw. EvERARD G. THORNE. 


Royal Victoria Hall, November. 
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& DR. JOHNSON AND DR. PARR 


(To the Editor of THE Lonpon Mercury) 


~@ IR,—0On page 613 of this month’s number of THe Lonpon Mercury Mr. John Bailey 
_W3states that he cannot find in Boswell the story of Johnson’s reply as to whether the 
accent should be on the last syllable but one of the word “ Alexandria,” and couples 
Dr. Johnson with Dr. Parr. I have always heard that Dr. Parr was himself the author of the 
repartee, and that he said: “ Porson and I say ‘ Samaria,’ but you had better say 
“ Samaria.’ ” Parr (1747-1825) was noted for repartees and was a contemporary of Porson 
(1759-1808), while Dr. Johnson was born in 1709 and died in 1783, aged seventy-four 
when Parr was thirty-six and Porson only twenty-four years old. 
2 If Parr gave the answer, it would not be recorded in Boswell’s Life of Fohnson— 
ours, etc., 
Heath End, Checkendon, Oxon, October 19th. eae 


IN DARKEST MENDIP 
(To the Editor of ‘THE LoNDON MERcuRY) 


Q@ IR,—The “ Female Club,” founded by Hannah More at Cheddar on September 25th, 
1792, still flourishes, and at the end of 1920 had fifty-seven members and 
£1437 78. 34. 

The original manuscript rules or articles are before me and open with this sensible 
preamble : 

“It being usual for men to form themselves into Clubs for their support under sickness 
and misfortunes, there seems to be no reason why women also, who are exposed to equal 
if not greater sufferings, should not unite for the same good purpose, and from their own 
honest industry lay by a trifle for the hour of need. 

“It is proposed therefore that the women of this Parish do form themselves into a Club, 
and that this Institution be carried on in a peaceable and loving manner, subject to the 
following Articles.” 

Subsequently, on September 6th, 1814, Hannah More as “ patroness ”’ gave ‘‘ a con- 
siderable sum of money ” in trust for the Club, and by new Articles, signed on September 

- 29th, 1820, by her and the members, very few of whom could write their names, power 
was reserved to her trustees and two patronesses appointed by them after her death to 
‘control the Club. 

These arrangements did not disappear until the rules were completely amended in 1908. 

The annual tea-fight is solemnly provided for thus : 

“To save the Club all expenses incident to such Annual Meetings, the Patronesses 
shall treat the whole Company with Tea and Cakes, at their own private expense, so long 
as they continue to behave themselves well ; but this does not bind any future Patroness. 
To prevent the Indecency of Women being seen at a Public-house, the Entertainment 
tobe given at the School-house.” 
hs The due orthodoxy of the members is secured by rules that the members should attend 
church regularly and that any member, who is the mother of a family and does not send 
her children that are of a proper age to the Sunday-school, shall be excluded. 

Finally we come to the white stockings of a blameless life : 

“In order to encourage Chastity and Good Morals in the Single Women, the Patronesses 
will, at their own expense, present every young Woman of good Character, who has been 
educated in their Schools, and has continued to attend religious Instruction there, with 

_ Five shillings, a new Bible, and a Pair of White Stockings, on the Day of Marriage. She 
must bring a Testimonial of her Character from the Minister, and must have been married 
at her Parish Church.” 

In 1908 an extra five shillings was substituted for the hose. : 

Another of these clubs still exists at Shipham and Rowberrow, established under identical 
rules, and here, it seems, the white stockings still are, or ought to be, presented, if any 
suitable candidate has approached the altar.—Yours, etc., G. Stuart ROBERTSON. 

Registry of Friendly Societies, October 18th. 


- 
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A LETTER FROM FRANCE 


November 1921 


HIS autumn the city of Geneva celebrates the centenary of the birth on 

Amiel. In the glowing days of grape-gathering Lac Léman provides a 

splendid scene for the: celebration of a philosopher’s birth. Those who 

have the pleasure of rereading the Journal Intime near the Clarens Cemetery ~ 
—one of the most beautiful in. the world—where Amiel rests beside Vinet, will be 
conscious of the harmony between the clear, enlightened thinking of the one and the 
autumnal nature of the other. In this place that seems to us so attuned to his spirit 
Amiel felt himself a prisoner his whole life through. In one of the unpublished 
fragments that appeared in a recent number of the Revue de Geneve he writes : ““ Why 
were you born at a time and in a place so unsuited to your nature ? Why have family, 
country, and surrounding atmosphere been suffocating, dangerous, and painful to 
you when they should have been stimulating, sustaining, and beneficial? . . . The 
stunting of the plant by blight and disease is caused by the severity of your climate. 
Your moral climate has shrivelled your soul, your art, and your character.” 

We see to-day that he was mistaken. The destiny of a great man is a Muse, says 
Chateaubriand, a Muse who arranges his life and who knows better than he what 
is best, if not for his happiness (which does not concern us now), at least for his work. 
For him Geneva was the background of an ineffectual and sad existence, and it was 
just the existence required for the elaboration of his Journal. It was the shallow water 
where the coral reefs formed, whence this island of solitary analysis emerged. 

It is not the two published volumes of the Journal Intime that bring to my mind 
the formation of coral reefs, but the real Journal of Amiel as it is preserved in the 
Geneva. City Library, containing fourteen thousand closely-written sheets. Almost 
every evening Amiel wrote one or more pages, and thus every day he took from the 
waters the particle of limestone. The Journal was his excuse for living, and it took 
the place of vocation, family, and country. For his shrewd destiny had raised barriers 
here which he could not surmount, and to which he resigned himself unwillingly. 
His professorship at the University of Geneva brought him neither fame nor pleasure. 
He had no ability to speak, was incapable of dealing with a subject in general terms, 
and lost himself in minute and unending subdivisions which fatigued his listeners. 
His family life was full of misunderstandings. He had a taste for feminine conversa- 
tion and enjoyed the society of young girls, but he could never make up his mind 
to marry. He boarded at the house of some relatives, always ill at ease and never 
able to get on with them. Geneva always seemed to him a prison or a tomb, and 
recriminations against his fellow-countrymen are plentiful in the unpublished pages 
of the Journal. 

From his youth he felt it a duty to watch himself live, as Saint-Simon felt that of 
watching life, and the formidable manuscript of Amiel brings to mind in some respects 
the enormous one of Saint-Simon. Amiel is an introspective Saint-Simon. And a man 
provides just as rich, as varied, and as continually changing a spectacle as the Court 
of Louis XIV. Certainly this is not the opinion of everybody, and if the Journal 
Intime, translated into seven languages, found considerable favour in the rest of 
Europe, it provoked lively criticism in France, which has revived now at the time of 
his centenary. When the Journal appeared in 1882 it called forth a sympathetic but 
rather superficial article by Renan. Paul Bourget in 1885 placed him among the ten 
writers whom he called the fathers of the ‘ sensibility and intelligence ” of the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century. In England Walter Pater and Matthew Arnold 
wrote of him with great admiration, but Brunetiére in an ill-tempered article that 
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_ appeared in the Revue des Deux,Mondes, made out that the self-analysis of the Journal 
was a dangerous disease from which French literature should be protected. 

__ It is curious that academic criticism of the Journal in France has not gone further 
than the position taken up by Brunetiére. M. Lanson, in his Manuel d’histoire et de la 
litterature francaise, credits Amiel with clear-sightedness, but also finds him “ some- 

_times intolerable because of his passion for bungling everything by his analysis of 

_ everything.” Neo-classic and nationalistic criticism puts him down as one of those 
who were responsible for the fraudulent introduction of the German spirit into France, 

and it is faithful to the password then given by M. Maurras : Stop the gaps at the 
frontier ‘‘ ?échancrure de Genéve et de oppet.”’ M. Paul Bourget, who is to-day in 
sympathy with this opinion, denounces in L’ Illustration, upon the occasion of the 
centenary, Amiel’s dangerous self-analysis. He seems to have lost what sympathy 
he had forty years ago for the author of the Jaurnal. 

The truth is that our present knowledge is insufficient for a real estimate of Amiel. 
The two thin volumes of the Journal, published by Edmond Schérer, probably give 
us inexact information. The extracts have been chosen arbitrarily, and a graver 
fault is that they have been altered and mutilated. Amiel never dreamed of publishing 
his Journai, and the idea of its appearance after his death seems never to have occurred 
to him. But he expressly directed that none of his papers were to be destroyed, and 
he left them to a lady who had been his confidante during his last years. She, with 
Schérer, chose and published the extracts of the Journal. She left out everything 
that could have caused the belief that he was not faithful to his religion, his country, 
and his family. In other words, the Fournal gives us an exact exposition of Amiel’s 
wisdom, but it tells us absolutely nothing of his inner life. It does not reveal the 
personality out of which this wisdom comes to us. 

The personality can appear only gradually. The fourteen thousand pages of the 
Journal, the letters, and the lectures of Amiel have been left to the Geneva City 
Library, where they now are. But they will not be at the disposal of the public for 
fifty years. It is, however, probable that the important portions will be before then, 
for they are in the keeping of three citizens of Geneva who are empowered to publish 

_ what they choose. M. Bernard Bonvier, a professor in the University, has just given 
a few fragments to the Revue de Genéve. Perhaps he will soon publish a week of the 
Journal which will give us an idea of the whole, and some extracts from Amiel’s lectures 
on /Esthetics. In any case, he will soon furnish to the Librairie Crés, for the luxurious 
Collection Helvétique, a correct edition of the previously published fragments of the 
Journal, unburdened by the dull and to-day quite useless preface of Edmond Schérer, 
and free from the cruel and unfortunate mutilations of the first editors. Considering 
the great number of Amiel enthusiasts in England and America, it is to be hoped that 
there will be a new English translation. 

It will be possible for other fragments to appear from time to time, and one may 
expect M. Bernard Bonvier, who controls Amiel’s papers, to write the indispensable 
book that will complete the present and future extracts from the Fournal—it will 
never be published in its entirety. The book should be a copious Life of Amiel in the 
English manner, compiled from the Fournal, letters from and to Amiel, and written 

- according to the tradition of Geneva, with which M. Bonvier, who belongs to an old 
Geneva family, is quite familiar. Then, and then only, will the real features of Amiel 

~ become clear to us ; at present we have no more than a sketch. 

But even this sketch makes it possible for us to give him a high place in one of the 
important groups of French literature: the Geneva group. Switzerland has given 
France as many great writers as any of her provinces, and also something that none 
of them could have given : a method of literary expression quite different from the 
French method, yet which is really allied to it and is responsible for influences from 
Central and Germanic Europe. Geneva was a centre for great cosmopolitan writers 
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like Rousseau and Madame de Staél, and also for analysts of fine penetration and 
expositors of the human soul, like the author of Adolphe. Amiel belongs to both groups ; 
he had spent a part of his youth in Germany, had studied in Berlin and there become 
permanently intoxicated by Germanic metaphysics and by pantheism. “There is 
only one thing necessary,” he wrote in Berlin in 1848, “ and that is to possess God. 
Every feeling, every power of soul and mind, every exterior resource is a means of 
approach to Him—a path to Divine Intercourse and Adoration.” He remained in 
the power of this mystic pantheism, but mingled with it French analytical precision. 
His power of introspection was as acute as Constant’s or even Montaigne’s. In his 
voluminous Fournal there are no doubt some meticulous pages, some too detailed, 
some tedious, but there is not a single obscure one. Germany made him realise the 
riches of his intellect, and France gave him that steady, untiring perception which 
he mingled with it, and which helped him to penetrate the inner recesses of his mind 
and count the treasures there. 

Amiel felt that Fate had placed him in this Geneva prison of Germanic substance 
and French form, and he was grieved at being unable to follow his destiny openly 
and with the honour due to him. He envied his Geneva friends, Cherbuliez and Schérer, 
their positions as critics in Paris. He tried to follow their example, published a few very 
mediocre critical articles—which remained practically unknown—and some books of 
verse in which he tried to embody English and German ideas in French. All of this 
was received in absolute silence. An evil genius branded with mediocrity everything 
that was published during his life, and forced him to exist only for the Fournal. 
Amiel thought that no one could carry out his destiny whose life was so full and so 
bitter. He really believed this, and the idea took possession of him thirty years before 
his death. Every evening he made entries on the balance sheet of his unfulfilled 
destiny with the patience of a man of business making daily record of his earnings. 
And when his aimless life and the Journal came to an end perhaps Amiel did not know 
that this seeming failure was the secret of the complete success of his existence, and 
that he was of those who must lose their lives to find them. To-day there is not a page 
left of the writings of Cherbuliez or Scherer, whom Amiel envied because they lived 
the sort of life he would have liked to live and thought he had a right to. They will 
be known only by what Amiel says of them in his Journal. If he had not gone to the 
uttermost limits of this self-analysis, of this intellectual and moral fakirisme with 
which he is reproached, he would not have been even a Cherbuliez or a Schérer. 
Let us not put our faith in the all-powerfulness of moderation and taste, and let us 
appraise these qualities themselves with moderation and taste. Amiel is not the only 
great man who, in order to attain greatness, needed to follow his bent to the bitter 
end. And to get there it was indeed necessary to do so secretly, and for the restraining 
hand of his destiny to lead him to Carlyle’s Silence and Secrecy and the mysterious 
labours of the hive working in darkness. 
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A LETTER FROM ITALY 


Florence, October 1921 

O much has been rightly said of Dante as the man in whose name modern 

Italy is ready to give up its intestine strife, recognising in him the pledge 

and symbol of the nation’s moral unity, so habituated we are to see in him 

the mediator of men, that I may perhaps be charged with paradox if I 
classify him among the promoters of discord, men’s dividers. Let the student of 
Dante be reassured. I mean not to propose an addition to Canto XXVIII of the 
Inferno, nor set its author in the steps of his parent Geri del Bello, but only to remark 
that about few poets have so many disputes and questions arisen as about Dante. 
I shall not stop to record the endless academical strife waged over the “ Veltro,” 
“ DXV,” or “ pié fermo,” or the existence of Beatrice. I shall only say on the occasion 
of Dante’s centenary there was predestined to arise a dispute which would appear 
ridiculous in any other man’s case ; whether to celebrate his centenary in the mind’s 
Privacy, or openly as well in the streets of the city, in face of all. 

Had any ordinary Dante student started the dispute his incurable captiousness 
would have accounted for it. But this time the stone of stumbling was Benedetto 
Croce, the professed foe of the professional Dantist. We must agree that a fatality 
Superior to personal opinions drives men to dispute about Dante. Fortunately, 
however, the strife was more easily composed than have been some other conflicts of 
the erudite ; it was settled by the Italian people pouring into street and square to 
do homage to its greatest poet. No official ceremony has been so effective as the 
people’s evening festival, when the square in front of S. Croce was alive with lanterns 
and music. But meanwhile the party which was for a purely spiritual celebration, 
to consist in reading Dante’s works at home, has had a following. 

In this matter the figure, which seemed to me one of Dante’s posthumous aspects, 
of the Divider of men is strangely bound up with the Conciliator. And what an 
extraordinary one to have brought into agreement, at least on this point, Giovanni 
Papini and Benedetto Croce ! There was coming out at once (we were told) a book 
by Papini on Dante the Man. Our expectation was keen, but the months passed and 
this Dante the Man gave no sign of coming forth into the light. We have at last 
learnt that this Dante will not come at all to console men for the loss of that greater 
one six hundred years ago. In general, of course, men need not this consolation 
when the centenary of a death makes them as joyful as one of a birth. Papini told 
an interviewer : 


I intended to recover the figure of the poet in his simple and genuine nature as a 
gifted man of the people, the figure long since transfigured by commentators and 
philosophers. But I have since thought it better to do nothing, and that the best way 
to honour Dante on his centenary is to read his works again. 


And Papini is in agreement not only with Benedetto Croce, but even with Gabriele 
d’Annunzio; and that touches the height of improbability. We were told 
that d’Annunzio also was coming to Florence to crown by a disquisition Dante’s 
apotheosis. ‘The same thing happened. ‘The arrival of Francesca da Rimini’s second 
singer was postponed from spring to autumn, and at last it became known that the 
commemorative speech would never be delivered. D’Annunzio justified his refusal 
thus : 


To the people of Florence who did me the great honour of insisting that I should 
commemorate Dante from the Loggia dei Lanzi, from the shadow of the statue of Perseus 
holding aloft the head of the Gorgon whom he has slain,,I replied, “ I am unworthy,” 
and I did so, not out of a false humility, but out of a profound and heartfelt sincerity. 
. . . Can one to-day without humiliation speak of destiny to an assemblage of free men 
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and not point out the goal nor guide thither their impatient wills ? I wish to bow myself | 
before the disdainful Hero, not before the Triumphant Beast. As I was in the trenches 
and in the assault a nameless combatant among nameless combatants, so to-day I would 
rather be an obscure pilgrim amid a nation wrapt in contemplation, to feel my heart 
tremble, my wound throb in secret before the mountain and the pillar of cloud upon it. 


Little as d’Annunzio has said, it has proved enough to start a fresh word-war ; ought 
Florence be called Firenze, or should she rather be given back on the occasion of 
this centenary her ancient name of Fiorenza? Who is to blame for this fresh war if 
not the Dantesque atmosphere ? This last dispute may appear manifestly absurd, 
but the motives that urged the other, whether the commemoration should be public 
or private, did not lack justification. 

If one thinks that the figure of Dante has assumed for the Italian people 
a significance, in addition to its literary one, purely political, one may hold greatly 
justified both those who advocated a solemn national celebration and those who, 
dreading lest Dante should be the pretext for floods of political rhetoric, would have 
us merely to refresh ourselves with the poet’s mighty mind—apart and in the spirit. 
Dante is Italy’s national poet, not only because the Italians of the Risorgimento wanted 
him to be thus considered, but principally because the character of his art naturally 
makes him so. Even Croce, while showing distaste and repugnance towards ethnical 
characterisation of poets, recognises that : 


If the epithet “‘ Germanic,” which has been thrust on Dante, is to be taken as symbolic 
either of mystic or ascetic bias or of warlike propensities, Dante was not Germanic, and 
ought to be called Italian or Latin. 


Italian his spirit’s essence certainly is, if Italian we may call his commingling of 
the real with the ideal, his ability to march upwards to the eternal hills, planting 
his feet steadily on the facts of the passing hour, his inexhausted war fury in a soul 
that pants for the harmony of repose. ; 

In none of the books on Dante published this year has his noble figure, the man 
of thought and action, been treated better than in Ernesto Giacomo Parodi’s Poesia 
e storia nella Divina Commedia. My definition above of the essence of the Dantesque 
spirit was given in his words. Parodi’s book, in critical essays apparently disconnected, 
discloses as a single motive in various aspects the Personality of Dante ; and even 
those essays of which the title suggests a content solely exegetical and documentary 
(as that on the date of composition and the political theories of the Inferno and 
Purgatorio ; or that on the constitution and arrangement of Dante’s paradise). Even 
these are valuable for their esthetic appreciation, because Parodi is a Dantist in the 
best sense of the word ; even while he confirms a date, or clears up some political 
circumstance in Dante’s life, he realises that dates and circumstances are not self- 
contained problems, and signify only when placed in relation with the first object 
of his research, the esthetic interpretation of Dante’s works. 

One can clearly see that, to attain esthetic comprehension of these, one must 
keep one’s regard on the whole figure of Dante, when one considers that his thought 
and action issued from the same single centre ; he did not cultivate his art like a 
gardener shut in afar from the noise of men. This latter is an attitude towards art 
which developed with Humanism, and is associated with parody in the Symbolists 
and Decadents. Is not Huysman’s Des Esseintes perhaps a degenerate child of the 
Humanists ? With Dante’s work it frequently happens as with certain products 
of Greek art which, though made to a practical end, as fountains, Weapons, vases 
were executed with so keen a sense of beauty that the form they had to take becomes 
for them no shackle, but a bridle of their art.* So that their practical shape and the 
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* “ Fren del? arte.” Purg. XXXII, 141. To wit, an esthetic law which the poet volun- 
tarily imposes on himself. 
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value for contemplation are so thoroughly fused as not to be separated except 
arbitrarily. The Divine Comedy came forth, in its author’s intention, with a practical 
Purpose, moral and polemical, and yet how often can one say, in regard to a canto 
of his, “‘ Here the poetry ends, the theological exhortation or the political declamation 
begins ” ? An answer has been attempted by Croce in his book La Poesia di Dante. 

Croce distinguishes, in the Divine Comedy, a part more strictly poetic and a 
framework, a theological novel on which it is founded, issuing not from a poetic 
but an instructional and practical motive. And yet he recognises that 


Dante’s poetry does what no other can, it enlivens with the greatest fancy the subjects 
of its discourse, the informative passages, the machinery of narration, and even the 
frequent expressions of opinion by a man learned in history, mythology, and astronomy, 
and invests all these things with its own sublimely emotional note. For this reason 
framework and poetry, theological novel and song are inseparable in Dante’s work, as 
the parts of his mind, of which one conditions the other and therefore forms one stream 
with it. In this sense of the word the Comedy is certainly a unity. But whoever has ear 
and eye for its poetry can always distinguish, as he goes through the poem, between the 
structural and the poetical. . . . These structural parts one must not take as pure 
poetry, neither refuse them as poetry misconceived ; on the contrary, one ought to 
consider them as the practical necessity of Dante’s spirit, and as poetically making a 
short pause in the other part. . . . Nor is the unity of Dante’s poem thus denied, but 
the unity that is sought outside the poetry, in a practical idea or plan. The true unity 
of Dante’s poetry is that of the poetic spirit of Dante, the Dante of the Comedy, not the 
comprehensive unity of his volume, which is a unity not diverse in other respects, 
and not greater than can be presented in three books wherein a single poet has collected 
his poems, grouping them according to some principle of affinity. 

Croce lays down another criterion for a better starting-point for Dantesque 
criticism, besides this distinction between the poetical and the structural. He main- 
tains the futility of allegorical interpretation, firstly because the allegory is joined 
from without to true and complete poetry by the poet’s decision, who determined 
that a person, an action, a word should signify a particular event past or future, a 
truth of religion, a moral judgment or what not. In these cases only the poetry 
concerns the aim of the poem: while the divined and allegorical meaning belongs 
to the practical side. Or else, secondly, the allegory does not allow the poetry to 
subsist or be produced. It puts in its place a confusion of discordant images, poetically 
cold and dumb ; which are, therefore, not mere images but mere signs ; and in this 
case, not being poetry, have no share in the poem’s aim. In the light of such principles 
Croce goes on to examine the three parts of the Comedy. This demonstrative part, 
in which the certainty of his preliminary criterion ought to be shown, though not 
devoid of fine passages, is, in general, deficient, because if in practice one can 
hardly distinguish structure from poetry, it is no easier to say where the image and the 
symbols, which are the poetry, end, and where the allegory, the unpoetical, begins. 
~ Does not perhaps a poet’s every image shadow forth a myth or prove an allegory ? 
It is curious to observe how Croce threatens to restore, by these contrasted terms, 
under different names, that dualism of form and content which his own criticism 
had shown to be arbitrary. , Reiss 

The best book produced in Dante’s honour this year by Italy is the publication 
by Bemporad, of Florence, of a text approved by the Italian Dante Society 
of Dante’s complete works. It is the handsomest edition of them ever published 
anywhere. The English reader will find ample information and a just appreciation 
in an excellent review of it in the Times Literary Supplement, September 14th, 1921. 
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CHRONICLES 
THE FINE ARTS 


ARAB PORTRAITS BY ERIC H. KENNINGTON. 
The Leicester Galleries 


R. T. E. LAWRENCE writes a Preface to the catalogue. He cautiously 

withdraws from any attempt to appraise the esthetic value of the portraits. 

“The main purpose of a work of art,” he writes, “‘ seems to reveal itself 

only to the creative, the rest of us see only the side issues.” One of these 
side issues is apparently the merit of the pictures as portraits of Arabs. About this 
Mr. Lawrence is definite. ‘“‘ I first saw one and then another of the men whom I had 
known and at once learned to know them better . . . some are curiously typical. 
Of course they are individual enough, speaking portraits of the men in many of 
their moods and attitudes ; but often Kennington has reached behind the particular 
and made them types . . . these drawings are deep and sharp renderings of all that 
Western Arabians are.”” Mr. Lawrence has, in spite of his initial disavowal, pro- 
nounced a judgment which it is difficult to distinguish from an esthetic judgment. 
For could Kennington’s pastels really convey all that Western Arabians are and yet 
still not be zsthetically fine pictures ? Is not the fundamental reason for the superiority 
of Holbein over Lely his greater penetration into character ? I am not putting the 
question out of a mere petulant impulse to dispute Mr. Lawrence’s generous Preface, 
my concern is with Mr. Kennington’s portraits, and the question seems to me to- 
cut straight into their problem. ‘They are essentially portraits, their whole interest 
is in the personalities of the models which dominates every line. This being so, they 
stand or fall according to the valuation of the implicit sentiment expressed about 
and through the models. There can be no question of a subsidiary charm or of some 
significance outside the characterisation. This does not constitute a fault ; it is, on 
the other hand, a proof of the directness of the work and, in these days, of courage. 

Now it is precisely this characterisation, this intrinsic description indwelling in 
the lines and colours that Mr. Lawrence pronounces to be so true and convincing. 
Mr. Lawrence has independent experience gained on the spot. But that is not needed 
in order to test the internal truth of the description and sentiment. With immense 
deference to Mr. Lawrence, my unmistakable feeling is that this sentiment is subtly 
untrue, that Mr. Kennington is sentimentalising over the Arabs, or at any rate that 
he is reproducing a melodramatic type and not getting outside it. It is possible that 
the self-consciously fierce being who looks out of most of the portraits is the real 
Arab, but then the truth about him is that he is a self-conscious person tainted with 
civilisation, while Kennington reproduces the affectation without realising it as such, 
which is, after all, simply what Guido Reni did with another type of civilised half- 
sentiment. 

The same fault is seen very much more clearly in Kennington’s portraits of 
Europeans. They have an illusive appearance of strength and virility. They are 
muscular and protuberant, and their lines are swift and powerful, but the strength 
is in the wish rather than in the possession. One suspects that it is in the discontent 
caused by the inadequacy of his emotion that the artist turned to the nomadic inhabi- 
tants of Arabia to seek in their more elemental and heroic existence the realisation 
of his ideal. But it is an ideal born in the complexities and boredom of civilised life 
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and cannot be satisfied by a romantic shedding of complications, and it remains itself 
in spite of its new local colour. Mr. Kennington has seen in the Arabians a reflection 
of a Western craving. 


The London Group. Mansard Gallery 


Ms: MAYNARD KEYNES writes a Preface to the catalogue, but as a “ writer 
on financial topics.” He makes some pertinent remarks on the urgent need of 
the young painters for patronage. He dismisses the modern plutocrats as being beyond 
persuasion, but he invites the ordinary run of visitors to the London Group to be 
less shy about buying. Without patrons art cannot flourish, and the Group “ includes 
the greater part of what is most honourable and most promising amongst the younger 
English painters of to-day.” Commenting on this Preface a morning paper alluded 
to the recent purchase of Gainsborough’s Blue Boy and some other antiques for some 
£200,000. It does form a striking contrast. Here in the London Group may be 
pictures which, as Mr. Keynes says, “ public collections will covet some day,” yet 
I doubt whether the wealthier folk ever even come to see whether they can trace 
any future old masters. 

Still, it is always possible that for once the rich public is right, that the younger 
pictorial art is not merely unusual in the sense in which all original art has appeared 
at first unusual, but it is eccentric, producing a perverted kind of novelty, and that 
the correct answer to Mr. Keynes is that it is not patronised because it does not 
merit patronage. 

Yet the charge of eccentricity can scarcely be brought against the London Group 
exhibition, which suffers rather from an academic dullness than from an excessive 
and subversive impulse to novelty. The Group has become a little anemic. One 
longs for some real enterprise and for signs of a wider outlook. Rather this monotonous 
plodding than the explosive emptiness of futurism ! But that is a choice of evils. 
One is therefore very grateful to Mr. Richard Carline for his independence of the 
modern rabbit runs in respect of subject and treatment and for his readiness to paint 
any scene which attracts him and to start afresh each time. He has not quite succeeded 
in his sunset and moonlight sea scenes, but I should not grudge the ten guineas 
charged for his Sussex village, which has a spontaneity that is lacking in most of the 
other pictures. There is a smug satisfaction about them, an absence of any inkling 
of the vast unexplored regions still open to art, of the great catholic opportunities 
for expression provided by contemporary life, of the difficulties and inadequacies 
which their facile formulas conceal but do not overcome. One is almost inclined to 
raise the old cry of return to nature. For certainly a more careful observation of 
their emotional reactions to nature and less of map and design making in the studio 
would mean an improvement. Mr. O. R. Dickey, of the Ginner School, might by this 
‘means succeed in developing the pleasant impressions with which he starts instead 
of carving them to pieces in his studio. The precision of his lines is like that of sham 
cement on a house-front. Even John Nash, who, together with Duncan Grant and 
Richard Carline, gives distinction to the exhibition, would do well to lessen his 
studio work, care less for superficial decorativeness, and deepen his individual 
observation. fe: 

That and not modernity or futurism is the one charge with any substance in it 
which the purchasers of inflated antiques might bring against the London Group 
in extenuation of their neglect. And this tendency to monotony might be very much 
reduced if the London Group were complemented by a society such as the New 
English. If the London Group includes some of the most promising of the younger 
artists, the New English claims most of the remainder. This question is, of course, 
outside my province, but Mr. Keynes’s Preface invites observations, and surely the 
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obvious remark is that the larger, more varied and catholic societies attract the larger 
public, and that, although the compromise of coalitions is odious, there is such a thing 
as excessive separatism. 


Paintings by Albert Rutherston. Sculpture and Drawings by 
Frank Dobson. The Leicester Galleries 


A esr are the two most interesting one-man shows which have been held so 
far this season. Mr. Rutherston is one of our foremost decorative painters. 
His designs for Granville Barker’s Shakespeare productions were perhaps too whimsical 
and personal to be quite appropriate, but they were beautiful none the less, and they 
have exercised a lasting influence and helped to make the names of lesser men. 
Mr. Rutherston is at his best when he can give full play to a very delicate and sprightly 
fancy, as in his theatrical designs and fans. His line drawings of town and hilly 
country are also quaint and sensitive, full of whimsical and tender observations. 
Sometimes, however, they are detailed and precise without being individual, as in 
The Waterfall (No. 15), and his fancy often changes to nostalgia when he attempts 
ambitious studies, such as Chloe (No. 18), while his portrait studies tend to be common- 
place. Similarly in the design for Leeds Town Hall one finds him in embarrassment. 
The subject is Municipal Enterprise, and his lyrical muse has gone to sleep at the 
very thought of it. 

Mr. Dobson has two modes of expression : one imaginative or rather formalist, 
the other realistic and particularist. The first is of cubist derivation with traces of 
negro, Egyptian, and Assyrian sculpture. The second is reminiscent of Epstein’s 
portraiture. If left to himself Mr. Dobson would probably concentrate on the formalist 
work. His portraits are, I surmise, commissions. But, paradoxically, they constitute, 
at any rate in my opinion, the work in which he shows the greatest promise and 
the most real achievement. It is the case of Epstein over again ; it is perhaps the fate 
of most contemporary artists. They follow the will-o’-the-wisp of an illusory imagina- 
tive significance, while all the time they possess an experience which they can analyse 
and dominate with an unusual conviction. Mr. Dobson’s portraits have the same 
detailed differentiation of individual features as Mr. Epstein’s, but they are less severe 
and grim in sentiment and have a quiet, graceful quality of their own. Mr. Dobson | 
has a future as a portrait sculptor and may produce some good compositions when 
he has worked through his contemporary influences. 
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DRAMA 


HEARTBREAK HOUSE (Bernard Shaw).. 2 <3 Court 
THE SLEEPING PRINCESS (Russian Ballet) .. oe ALHAMBRA 
WELCOME STRANGER (Aaron Hoffman) es a Lyric 


HEN on publication Heartbreak House was reviewed on this page I said I 

thought it was one of Mr. Shaw’s best plays, and now that I have seen 

it acted I am confirmed in that opinion. Writing this, however, about a 

week after seeing the play, I have to acknowledge that it would have been 
much warmer in tone had it been written immediately after the performance. I doubt 
if any of Mr. Shaw’s plays is so consistently comic as Heartbreak House ; there really 
is “ a laugh in every line,” and it is for the most part laughter which we enjoy and not 
laughter which we have been inveigled into and immediately regret. ‘The reason 
is that Mr. Shaw captures our sympathies at the very commencement of his play with 
Captain Shotover—surely the most attractive of all his characters, not excluding 
Father Keegan, of John Bull’s Other Island. Father Keegan was the type of Celtic 
dreamer to which the English reader was accustomed, and the fact that in fohn Bull’s 
Other Island Mr. Shaw gave to such a portrayed failure the wisest words in the play 
somewhat shook one’s belief in the solidity of the Broadbent and Doyle creation. 
Keegan, who ought to have been the strongest character in the play, is made to eat 
his own words after his confession of faith by describing himself as a madman. It 
is curious that the earlier play should be so much more sceptical in tone than the later. 
There is no eating of his words by the idealist in Heartbreak House ; on the contrary,. 
this play is full of the intensest conviction, Mr. Shaw’s light-hearted and light-minded 
volubility having become much deeper in tone with age. In the earlier plays there was 
a serious lack of personality. Mr. Shaw seemed to be satisfied with exposing the mental 
incapacity of the majority of the human race. This is not surprising when we consider 
how real Mr. Shaw’s intellectual superiority was—and still is in spite of all we have 
learned from him ! He is one of the men who have had a real influence on the develop- 
ment of the human mind, and a large share of what freedom we have gained in 
contemplating the practical problems of economic or social life is directly due to the 
searching originality of Mr. Shaw’s thinking. 

But an artist is not primarily concerned with the problems of the economic or social 
life in which he finds himself ; his is a profounder and more difficult task, and it is 
one that Mr. Shaw, like Mr. H. G. Wells, has always tended to shirk. That is what I 
mean when I say that in most of Mr. Shaw’s plays there is a serious lack of personality. 
It is all very well to have a bombinating mind, one is tempted to declare it the one 
thing needful, living as we do in a world of fools; but just as a bomb is useful if you 
meet a tiger and useless if you meet a friend, so the bombinating mind, though useful 
for exploding the fatuousness of the human tigers who swarm on this planet, is so 
restricted in its purpose that a small increase in one’s common sense renders it 
superfluous. Besides, it is possible to be incurably muddle-headed and for ever 
incapable of treatment by Mr. Shaw and yet have human value. Mr. Shaw has always 
seemed to overlook this fact. Heartbreak House is described by the author as “a 
Fantasia in the Russian manner on English themes,” but we have only to compare 
Mr. Shaw to Tchehov to see what is lacking in Mr. Shaw. It may be put in this way— 
that none of Mr. Shaw’s characters seems to have any inner life ! They all give an 
impression of complete externality, as if they never thought or felt anything beyond 
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what they have said. Now, great as is Mr. Shaw’s genius for verbal expression, it is 
not adequate, being almost entirely intellectual, to giving us the feelings of the 
stupidest of peasants. If the peasant had any thoughts, Mr. Shaw could express them ; 
but the peasant does not think, that is just the trouble, so the peasant cannot appear in 
a play by Mr. Shaw. He can appear in a novel by Mr. Hardy or a play by Tchehov, 
because these authors use a symbolical language of poetry whose precise business is 
the expression of feelings and not of thoughts. Mr. Shaw might retaliate by saying 
that in the more highly-developed man the feelings of the peasant have become 
conscious thoughts, and these are what he expresses, and that he willingly leaves to 
us that inarticulate two-leggedness which it pleases us to call a peasant ; but modern 
psychology would not support Mr. Shaw in such an argument. For however highly 
intellectual and conscious a man may become, this intellectual consciousness is a mere 
fringe of his being, and our charge against Mr. Shaw is that he dwells almost entirely 
in that fringe of complete consciousness. This is another way of saying that Mr. Shaw 
is of interest only to peasants, or to people of low intellectual development, who are 
struggling to get a fringe of consciousness. 

Yet it is hardly fair to leave it at that, for there must be few men who have not had 
their minds jolted into added liveliness by contact with Mr. Shaw’s. On the other hand, 
there must be very few who do not feel richer in feeling than Mr. Shaw ; if Mr. Shaw 
jolts our consciousness, Tchehov jolts our subconsciousness, and from The Cherry 
Orchard we rise more deeply moved than from Heartbreak House. 

Contrast Mr. Shaw’s Captain Shotover with any of the characters in The Cherry 
Orchard and Mr. Shaw’s extreme intellectuality is exposed at once. What could be 
finer in its way than the Captain’s first long speech : 


I, madam, have two daughters. One of them is Hesione Hushabye, who invited you 
here. I keep this house : she upsets it. I desire to attain the seventh degree of concentra- 
tion : she invites visitors and leaves me to entertain them. I have a second daughter 
who is, thank God, in a remote part of the Empire with her numskull of a husband. 
As a child she thought the figurehead of my ship, the Dauntless, the most beautiful 
thing on earth. He resembled it. He had the same expression : wooden yet enterprising. 
She married him and will never set foot in this house again. 


_Now this speech is very clever and stimulating, but it is sheer intelligence bom- 
binating zm vacuo. Never for one moment do we believe it to be the speech of a 
real person. I open The Cherry Orchard and read this : 


I am a full-blooded man ; I’ve had two strokes already ; it’s hard work dancing, but, 
as the saying goes : “‘ If you run with the pack, bark or no, but anyway wag your tail.” 
I’m as strong as a horse. My old father who was fond of his joke, rest his soul, used 
to say, talking of our pedigree, that the ancient stock of the Siméon of Pishtchiks was 


descended from that very horse that Caligula made a senator. . . . But the worst 
of it is, I’ve got no money. A hungry dog believes in nothing but meat. I’m just the 
same . . . It’s nothing but money, money, with me. 


Does it not ring true? We believe in the existence of Pishtchik as we never believe 
in the existence of Shotover, and it is not because Shotover talks so much more 
brilliantly, it is because Shotover, like all Shaw’s characters, speaks only from his 
intelligence—even his prejudices and passions being intellectual in origin. 

The play was well produced, and there is some notable acting to be seen at the 
Court Theatre. Mr. Brember Wills as the Captain, and Miss Edith Evans as Lady 
Utterwood were superb. As Hesione Miss Mary Grey has scored her first real success. 
All the other parts were well played, including Miss O’Malley’s Ellie Dunn. Miss 
O’Malley has come in for a good deal of unfavourable criticism for her rendering of 
this part, but I do not share that opinion. I thought her admirable. 
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_The Sleeping Princess, M. Diaghilev’s new Russian Ballet at the Alhambra, is quite 
different from his usual type of production. The music was written by Tchaikovsky 
for the old style ballet, and proves that even if Tchaikovsky were an innovator in his 
symphonic music he certainly had no original ideas as to the réle of music in a ballet. 
In spite of the prominence given to T’chaikovsky’s name in this production, the most 
important part of the ballet is to be found in the settings and costumes designed by 
M. Leon Bakst. Though sumptuous, flamboyant, and loaded with detail in absolute 
contrast to the style of extreme simplification in which most of the later ballets have 
been designed, the designs are masterly in their handling of blended and contrasted 
masses of colour. As for the dramatic side of the ballet, the choreographed story, it 
is almost non-existent, for Petipa’s choreography is mainly straightforward old-style 
ballet-dancing. There is plenty of opportunity, however, for Madame Lopokova to 
display her delightful art,and The Sleeping Princess is worth seeing for her sake aione. 
Of all the Russian Ballets M. Diaghilev has so far produced, The Sleeping Princess 
is the most suitable to take children to as a Christmas pantomime. 

Of the new plays of the ordinary West End type perhaps Welcome, Stranger, affords 
the best entertainment. Although somewhat of a propagandist play, it is really amusing, 
provided one can overlook its unreal and sickly sentiment. It deals with life in a small 
township in the West of America where a struggling population endeavours to keep 
out the Jews. A vivid picture of the anti-Jewish (it is hardly conscious enough to be 
called anti-Semite) feeling of these Western Americans is given, but in spite of all 
obstacles the Jew (the stranger who is the hero of the play) establishes himself in the 
township, transforms it in two years into an up-to-date town glittering with electric 
light and shrieking with electric trams (cheers from the audience accompanied the 
first glimpse of the transformed city in the last act !), and then reads his fellow-Jews 
a moral lesson on how to succeed without alienating the unsuccessful. The whole 
play is just the sort of naive, astute admixture of business and sentiment to be 
enormously successful. The extremely able acting of Mr. Harry Green as the 
ingratiating and not ignoble Jew contributes greatly to the play’s effect. 

* * * * * * * 


I should like to draw attention to the appeal for £30,000 which is being made in 
order to save the “‘ Old Vic.”’ Theatre. The L.C.C. have rightly condemned the theatre 
in its present condition, but if this money can be found the necessary structural 
alterations and additions can be made. The theatre will be enormously improved and 
its present invaluable work in educating the masses to take an interest in dramatic 
art will be permanently assured. No better employment for money could be found 
than giving it to this home of Shakespeare in London. Any sum will be most welcome 
Cheques should be made payable to Sir W. P. Herringham (Chairman of the 
Governors), “‘ Old Vic.” Theatre, Waterloo Road, London. 


* % % * % % % 
The Pheenix Society’s performance of Beaumont and Fletcher’s The Maid’s Tragedy 
will be noticed next month. Their second production this season will be William 
Wycherley’s Lave in a Wood. 
W. J. TURNER 
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THE PORT OF LONDON AUTHORITY BUILDING. 
By T. EDWIN COOPER, F.R.I.B.A. 


BUILDING of such importance as that which is to house the Port of 
London Authority deserves attention in these columns on account of its 
great size if for no other reason. It occupies a rectangular site adjoining 
Trinity Square. The corner facing the Tower of London is cut off, and it 

is here that the architect has centred his interest. The massive tower which he has 
placed at this point masters the design of the whole building and must be remembered 
when one looks at either of the fronts which face west towards Seething Lane, or 
north towards Crutched Friars, for from neither side is it visible. The scale of the 
Corinthian columns which stand in the angle blocks rising from the ground to the 
crowning entablature is proportioned to this tower. If the visitor to the building is 
unlucky enough to come on it for the first time from a position whence the tower 
cannot be seen he will find these columns out of scale and apparently meaningless. 
The visitor, then, is advised, should he wish to see the building at its best, to approach 
it from Mark Lane Station and, having turned eastward round the corner from 
Byward Street into Trinity Square, to pause in the middle of the road in front of the 
new Swedish Chamber of Commerce. In this way he will come upon a really impressive 
sight. The part of the pavilion which forms the block on the south-east angle is then 
nearly at right angles to his line of vision. The lines of the cornice sloping downward 
in perspective cut sharply across the still more foreshortened lines of the substructure 
of the tower. The tower rises in boldly-marked stages above these features and with 
them makes a truly fine mass. The keen edges of the horizontal lines cast clearly _ 
defined shadows on the bright and almost shining surface of the newly-hewn Portland 
ate It is a building truly in the grand manner, and of a scale to carry this pretension 
well. 

The tower is decorated with large pieces of sculpture. I cannot say that I am 
impressed with the principal figure, that of Neptune, though undoubtedly it is well 
placed under the great arch which faces eastward down the river, and it must be 
visible from very far. This view of the tower is very much helped by the greenery 
of the trees in the square, whose overhanging branches half conceal the Corinthian 
portico from which the tower rises. 

Those who, like myself, are looking forward to finding buildings of an importance 
equal to the one in question, but designed in a spirit unfettered by a style consciously 
adopted, will suffer some disappointment in this case, for this building is very definitely 
stamped by the learning of the Renaissance, tempered, it is true, by a positively 
modern line of thought. 

The architect has been far less successful with the other facades of the building. 
These are simple and determinedly direct, and they are easily described. Between 
the corner pavilions or angle blocks is a plain face having as a central feature a rather 
narrow porch of slight projection which rises through two storeys. The windows on 
these fronts decrease in height from the ground upwards. Every alternate window of 
the storey immediately below the cornice has a solid stone balcony rather too heavy 
for its position and, though strongly designed, a little out of scale with the finer 
members of these fronts. I think these balconies would have been better had they 
been at the first-floor level ; indeed I am not certain that they should not have been 
omitted altogether. ‘The cornice may not be thought bold enough when considered 
in connection with other features of the building. It appears to be taken direct from 
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some classic example and not to have been designed in conjunction with the more 
original and more forcible features which Mr. Cooper uses elsewere. Its projection is 
slight. The continuous series of carved consoles or brackets that supports the crowning 
member reduces its scale and is a little monotonous. Above the cornice is a stone 
attic storey, and surmounting that a range of dormer windows in a steep slated roof. 
The weakest part of the design is unquestionably the treatment of the angle blocks 
or pavilions already referred to. They project somewhat beyond the main facade, 
and each is deeply recessed from the ground to the cornice. In these recesses, on 
either side, and very close to the square ashlar stonework, stand Corinthian columns. 
By comparison with the surrounding work, and when not seen in connection with the 
tower, these columns appear gigantic and out of scale. This is markedly so when 
they are considered with the entablature that rests on them. 

Were I to attempt a brief criticism of the whole building I would describe it as 
a fine intellectual effort, but one lacking evidence that the other senses which go to 
make up the complete human personality have been allowed fair play. 


The War Memorial in New Square, Lincoln’s Inn 


ie a previous article of THE Lonpon Mercury I described at some length the 
folly of the way in which the Belgian Memorial was placed on the Embankment. 
The memorial in New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, is a parallel case as regards its position, 
though very much better when considered as a design in itself. I have not enquired 
who the designer of this Memorial is, but I should be reluctant to believe that he had 
any choice as to the site. Its form would lead one to suppose that he wished it to stand 
at the end of a vista well backed by trees. A suitable setting would have been at the 
north end of the green lawn adjoining Stone Buildings, immediately opposite the 
south gateway. The choice of the site is not necessarily due to interference on the 
part of a building committee, though it certainly has the appearance of this. It is 
worth while enumerating the mistakes that have been made in its position, because 
they might be made elsewhere ; and they are fatal. 

If you enter New Square from the archway in the south-east angle, you will see 
on the axis line of the roadway one wing only of the Memorial ; the central feature 
is entirely hidden by the buildings on the right. It is not even placed so as to make a 
terminal point of the side pavement. The whole Memorial can only be seen satisfac- 
torily when you are close to it on turning from New Square towards Chancery Lane. 
It has not even a suitable backing, for when you are in the position from which you 
can see it as a whole the central mass stands backed by the angle of a brick building, 
done in the Gothic manner which was fashionable in the second part of the last 
century. Although it is clearly specially designed, this Memorial, because of its bad 
position, has much the appearance of one chosen from a standard catalogue by 
- amateurs quite unable to visualise it on its actual site. 

The choice of a position for a street memorial or group of statuary is as much a 
matter of concern to the whole public as its design, but, as far as I know, that public 
has little means of protecting itself from follies of the kind here described. As has 
been said before, the placing of a full-sized model on the suggested site would give 
the competent critic a chance of expressing an opinion before it is too late. ‘The matter 
is a difficult one, for the promoters are little inclined to listen to outside advice. A 
building committee, there is no doubt, makes careful choice of an architect, but when 
once he is chosen it should take his advice without hesitation. Past experience shows 
that a committee may have some justification in thinking the advice it receives will 
not of necessity ensure a successful result. Knowing this, one cannot help sympa- 
thising with it when it demands changes in the plans submitted. If he is sufficiently 
worried many an architect will do work that is opposed to his mature judgment. 
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In a case where there is a strong difference of opinion, and particularly where the 
general public is affected, a Fine Arts Commission would be most useful to both 
parties as a court of appeal. The Memorial referred to here is not of great importance, 
but the principle it illustrates deserves full consideration. : 

It might be useful to add some suggestions as regards the choice of an architect. 
The soundest procedure that can be followed by a building committee in this respect 
is for it to obtain from its members the names of men whom they specially recommend, 
and, when a few have been selected from these, to appoint a sub-committee of two 
or three to see their works separately. This sub-committee might lay before the 
central body a report on what they had seen, together with photographs of the various 
works. This advice, if strictly followed, would appear to debar the employment of 
young men whose work, though excellent, is limited in quality and kind. In such a 
case drawings could be examined. It is clear that every opportunity should be given 
to the younger men to prove their worth. Most lay committees are in a very difficult 
position, for there are very few men who can read drawings sufficiently well to realise 
their value as architecture. As an example of this it may be stated that the measured 
drawings of existing buildings which are acknowledged fine works of art do not at 
all represent their merit to the ordinary mind. From this it will be readily seen that 
a layman is seldom able to judge what a building or memorial will look like from the 
drawing alone. A design with few details, though beautifully massed and well thought 
out, is often unconvincing when shown to scale on a drawing even to those whose 
minds have been long accustomed to deal in such matters. A building committee 
might do worse than submit a few names to a society interested in works of the kind 
required. Most of these societies would be glad to give advice. These suggestions may 
appear too detailed, but it is hoped that they will be found useful as a general indication 
of a possible mode of procedure. 


A Correction 


I regret that in the October number of THE Lonpon Mercury I gave wrongly the 
particulars of the book Westminster Abbey. They should read thus: Westminster 
Abbey. By Mary Sturgeon. Illustrated by Louis Weirter, R.B.A. Harrap. 20s. 


A. R. POWYS 
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VERA. By the Author of Elizabeth and her German Garden. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 
CROME YELLOW. By Atpous Huxtey. Chatto & Windus. 750d, 
JURGEN. By James Brancu CaBeLL. Lane. 2 5s. 

ROMANCE TO THE RESCUE. By Denis Macxalu. Murray. 7s. 6d. 

THE SECRET VICTORY. By SrepHen McKenna. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 


1 Vera the lady who conceals her identity under such a cumbrous description 
has probably written her best book. There were, indeed, certain hints of the 
qualities we find here in those almost too entertaining and amusing ramblings with 
which she made her name many years ago. The early “ Elizabeth ” even managed to 
be both hard and acid when a human being appeared among her flower-beds. But 
it is doubtful whether any critic of these days could have predicted the precise lines 
on which her talent was to develop. Vera is a study of an egoist executed by a firm 
but not heavy hand. “ Elizabeth ” hates Everard Wemyss uncompromisingly, but her 
hatred never makes her lose her head. On the other hand, she loves her heroine, 
Lucy, very much, and also all the things represented by the sort of life to which Lucy 
apparently belongs. It would not have been surprising if from these opposing feelings, 
from this affection and this harshness, a wave of sentiment had arisen to blur the 
outlines of the story and the characters. But “ Elizabeth ” has avoided this danger 
with singular skill and sureness. Everard is probably the most monstrous egotist in all 
literature : Sir Willoughby Patterne is, by his side, a model of self-abnegation. And, 
unlike Sir Willoughby and most of the great egotists of fiction, he is drawn with great 
simplicity : there are no fine shades or reservations in his character as ‘“‘ Elizabeth ” 
sees it. When he meets Lucy he is just recovering, partly from the shock of his wife’s 
death, but more from the shock of an open verdict which the coroner’s jury has 
returned at the inquest—for Vera fell out of a window, and one of the servants gave 
suspicious evidence, and Everard feels that the whole business is a wicked injustice and 
unkindness to himself. Lucy, too, is in trouble. Her father is just dead ; and this 
appears to Everard to be a most lucky thing, because now they can comfort one 
another. His exuberant pleasure in giving and receiving comfort carries him very 
far and very fast. It carries him into marrying Lucy and taking her to the house, out 
of a window of which Vera fell less than a year before. It is part of “‘ Elizabeth’s ” 
simple but effective art to call her book by the name of Everard’s first wife, though 
she is already dead when it begins. After the return from honeymoon the story unfolds 
itself rapidly, and Lucy blindly and unwillingly gets a picture of her husband’s real 
nature, both from his behaviour and from the traces still remaining of Vera’s presence 
in the house. The last word is with Lucy’s Aunt Dot, who, venomously but justifiably, 
warns Everard that Lucy “‘ hasn’t the staying power of Vera.’ It is a bitter book, yet 
consistently sweetened by Lucy’s ingenuous and babyish charm. It is, however, 
_ about Everard rather than about Lucy, and hence the bitterness predominates. What 

is surprising is that though Everard’s character is one of unrelieved selfishness, 
stupidity, and meanness, though the actions by which he reveals these qualities are 
almost extravagantly invented, though quite obviously no such person ever existed, 
yet perhaps even the most selfless man would find it hard to read his description 
without wincing here and there. For Everard, drawn as he is in hard, straight, stmple 
lines, is really a typical figure, and as such shows “‘ Elizabeth’s ” powers in the novel 
to be firmer and more certain than they have ever been before. 
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Mr. Huxley’s new novel is to some extent a disappointment. We always knew that 

he was a vivid and witty writer; some of the pieces in Limbo suggested that he 
was able to bring a power of poetic imagination and invention into his prose fiction 
as well as wit and his crisp, vivid style. Crome Yellow, however, is a novel of a well- 
known pattern. The last book written in this pattern was Mr. Douglas’s South Wind ; 
and Mr. Huxley has neither the range nor the ripeness of Mr. Douglas. All the more, 
then, it would have been well if he had avoided not only taking a number of traits 
for his hero from one of the characters in South Wind, but also giving his hero even 
that character’s name. The idea of the book, in so far as it has a central idea, is one 
on which Mr. Huxley and other writers have discoursed before now. Denis is a young, 
not very good, poet, cursed with an analytical intellect, which intrudes ironic comments 
on his healthy physical instincts at moments when it would be for his happiness if 
they could be left to work unimpeded. This dilemma has been presented before, and 
is not really worth much prominence unless there is something new to say about 
it. In South Wind Denis Phipps loses Angelina to the coarse but enterprising Mr. Edgar 
Marten. In Crome Yellow Denis Stone gets neither Mary nor Anne; but the 
resplendent and instinctive Ivor carries off Mary because he does not much care to 
which of them he pays his casual addresses. But the central idea is not of very great 
importance : what is important is the amusing and ironic tissue of comments and 
conversation in which Mr. Huxley drapes it. One could wish that his first full-length 
novel might have had as coherent, ingenious, and original a plot as that of Richard 
Greenhow, but one feels this wish because one knows that Mr. Huxley is really able 
to satisfy it, while few others are. But most of this book is full of the most admirable 
reading ; and Mr. Huxley has collected a wonderful budget of curiosities for it. There 
is an explanation for the height of the towers of Crome ; there is a history of the three 
lovely Lapith sisters ; there is an occasion on which the solemn and youthful Mary 
observes the peacock’s feather and remarks : “‘ It is extraordinary to think of sexual 
selection.” If one complains that the book lacks substance and contains a fair amount. 
that is commonplace, it is only because one feels pretty sure that Mr. Huxley can do 
better : there are not many living writers who could do as well. I should like to remark 
incidentally what an excellent thing it is when a novel, like this one, is of pleasing and 
unusual quality, that it should be produced in a pleasing and unusual style. 

Mr. Cabell’s Furgen has been described as ‘‘ the most borrowed book in America.” 
The reader will no doubt remember that it was suppressed in that country on account 
of its supposed offence against morals. The suppression raised something of a storm 
among the intelligent, and a number of English authors, including Mr. Hugh Walpole, 
Mr. Arnold Bennett, and Mr. St. John Ervine joined in the protest that was made. 
Such a book in such a position creates difficulties. For my part, in order to have 
maintained the first flame of my indignation against American illiberalism I ought 
to have abstained from reading Furgen. Useless to say that the principle remains the 
same ! Of course it does : but at the same time I find it very hard to feel the faintest 
flicker of interest in what becomes of this particular book, which is a rambling 
narrative, poor and mild in invention, devoid of poetic imagination, Wardour Street, 
relieved by cheap flippancy, in its style, and, in its audacities, sniggering, sly, 
and disagreeable. 
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IMPRESSIONS AND COMMENTS. Second Series. By Havetock ELLIs. 
Constable. 125. 


A SOUL’S PROGRESS. By P. W. Rosertson. Arnold. 8-. 6d. 


HINTS TO PILGRIMS. By Cuartes S. Brooks. Yale University Press. 
Milford. tos. 6d. 


Ne form of literature, except the cracker motto, is associated with less good work 
than is the form of a pseudo diary ; Mr. Havelock Ellis in particular was ill- 
advised to adopt it, because Mr. Havelock Ellis will not unbend. The essayist who 
seeks to establish a sham intimacy with his readers must be a fool, or play the fool, 
upon occasion. Mr. Ellis’s eye is for the folly of others alone. So the unhappy reader, 
when he is presented—not with impressions and comments—but with Great 
Thoughts, each neatly labelled with the date of discovery, begins to feel the embarrass- 
ment of a guest who has mistaken a lecture on eugenics for a fancy-dress ball. One’s 
first impulse is to apologise ; one’s second, following discovery of the nature of the 
Great Thoughts, is to demand apology. 

When an intelligence, never fitted for humorous relaxation and long exercised, 
as Mr. Ellis’s, upon profound studies, attempts to become light it must appear 
only inadequate. For example, Mr. Ellis records on February 14th, 1914, that he 
often wonders “‘ whether every civilisation may not tend to accelerate its own 
destruction by developing among its members an undue rapidity of nervous reaction, 
and at the same time by its skill in mechanical invention to make it possible for that 
unduly swift nervous reaction to exercise a still more unduly swift influence on the 
conduct of affairs.” This is tolerable as the opening of a thesis. But to fling it, as it 
were, across the breakfast-table with the comment, “ How many people realise 
this ? ’—and then after a week of unrecorded cogitation to say that he is not very 
fond of reading—reveals in Mr. Ellis an exaggerated estimate of the interest inherent 
in the raw material of his thought. 

Mr. Ellis, it is only fair to say, is least irritating when his language is most abstract. 


- One entry, which is too long to quote, begins with the statement : “‘ I wandered into 


Westminster Cathedral.”” Wandered ! Had the irony of that only been intended by 
Mr. Ellis, how we should applaud him! What depths, what abysses of intellectual 
pride that little word points out ! It was Good Friday and the Mass of the Presanctified 
was being celebrated. Mr. Ellis was thus able, after appreciative study of the building’s 
proportions, to follow “‘ with pleasure the movements of the ritual dance executed 


before this devout crowd, increased, it is clear, by many Belgian refugees.” The 


x 


pleasure came, of course, from his feeling of superiority. For him the Mass had “a 
new beauty and significance ” as showing what the imagination of men could make 
out of confused thinking and superstition. The poor Belgians saw only “‘ the dance 
of the Slaves of God ” ; Mr. Ellis saw ‘‘ the dance of the Masters of Life.” 

Space is lacking which would let me follow the Master of Life in his ‘‘ wanderings ” 


' through churches and cathedrals, varied by a “ pilgrimage ” to the church where 


Locke was born. (The philosopher was born prematurely, so that Mr. Ellis’s interest 
was extreme.) He seems, however, to have attended only one other Ritual Dance. 
This was the Ritual Dance of Cremation. 

Shall we turn to the musical criticism ? ‘‘ She was girlish and slender, this great 
master of the violoncello . . . one seems to detect a writhing movement that only 
the self-mastery of art controls, and one scarcely knows whether it is across the belly 
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of the instrument between her thighs or across her own entrails that the bow is 
drawn . . . a glimpse of Heaven.” Or to literary criticism ? “ Dorothy Richardson 
is not a poet . . . we are told in the most minute detail all that had happened at 
breakfast ; we are told how Miriam went upstairs and how she passed the little 
lavatory door, but we are not told why she passed that little door just when we might 
have expected her to enter it.” Or to travel ? He goes to Athens and into the markets. 
“Everything is ugly, sordid, often sickening.” There are few women, but as he 
gladly emerges he sees a goat. “ It alone is silent, motionless, resigned . . . a Pagan 
Christ.” 

From the “ virile beauty ” of the goat to obscenity itself is an easy passage. “ The 
expression of obscenity alone can only be a satisfaction, and then but momentarily, 
to the crudest and most childish mind. Obscenity only obtains its true and full value 
when it is the means of attaining a deeper reality and a newer beauty.” Mr. Ellis 
does not write with the fullness, the absence of which from Miss Richardson’s 
pages he deplores. But some passages are certainly indecorous. In order that you may 
judge whether Mr. Ellis uses indecorum in the interests of a deeper reality I will 
quote one of these : ‘“‘ The normal writer, one imagines, should neither loathe nor 
love the sight of his pen so long as it performs its adjuvant functions wholesomely. 
He should as little loathe it as the ordinary person loathes the sight of a roll of toilet- 
paper, viewing it rather with a subconscious satisfaction as the suitable adjunct of 
his creative activities.’ Whatever is amusing in this is to be found in the contrast 
between the guarded solemnity of Mr. Ellis’s language and the thinness of Mr. Ellis’s 
humour. 

The personality, or rather the disguise for his personality, which Mr. Ellis displays 
in this book so frequently annoys the reader that the finer passages may well be 
overlooked. These latter are written with the sadness attendant upon knowledge 
and remind one of Ecclesiastes, which, of course, together with the Song of Songs, 
formed Mr. Ellis’s favourite reading from his youth. The dentistry of the primitive 
inhabitants of Ecuador, the sanitary appliances of the Minoan Cretans make Mr. Ellis 
distrust the alleged progress of civilisation. His comments are then more welcome. 
With something of Ecclesiastes in his message, and with something more of the 
conscious weariness of the ’nineties in his manner, he writes gently and almost 
humanely. There is pathos ; the pathos of the minor poet who, because he has not 
his master’s creative energy, breathes into his imitations an even more wistful 
melancholy. Mr. Ellis, quoting from Mr. Symons: “‘ What is better for a heart 
than to sleep and be out of pain”; Mr. Ellis hearing “‘ the deepest wisdom of the 
world slowly, quietly, melodiously voiced in the throat of a blackbird ” ; Mr. Ellis 
reposing by the sea “‘ among luxurious elastic hillocks ’’ ; these visions enable one to 
forget the Mr. Ellis who, as himself said of Swift, has a tendency to dwell upon 
excrement. And one must be careful not to blame the veteran for his scars, the 
sewer-man for his overalls. Mr. Ellis has fought long and nobly for the spirit of . 
Rabelais against the spirit of Bowdler, and expressions, which to-day seem 
exaggerated or disgusting, to be properly understood should be set against the 
background of a time when even the limbs of chairs had their little trousers. 
Inevitably, now that his work is accomplished and women, as he notes with 
gratification, can unashamed pull up their stockings in public, a stiffly controversial 
attitude persists beyond the days of controversy. 

Mr. Robertson describes his essays as mezzotints in prose, but, justly understanding 
that this description is imperfectly explanatory, he further advises that they should 
be studied as five stages in the development of a soul, the last stage being the 
discovery “ that love transcended art as an expression of the wonder of life and gave 
a still deeper insight into its mystery. Carefully tending such a precious flower, he 
would face the unknown with joy in his heart. For he had not lost sight of the fact 
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that the unplucked flowers on the tree of life would yield in the richness of time 
emblazoned fruit to those who were to come.” The vague, the dim, and possibly the 
sloppy have a place in literature, since there are minds, especially half-educated minds, 
which take an incoherent pleasure in formal nonsense and relish a suggestion of 
beauty more than a statement of truth. Mr. Robertson’s nonsense, however, is not 
set out attractively. Except when he deals with subjects made familiar by the writings 
of Walter Pater and pleasantly echoes Pater’s cadences, his style is undistinguished. 

Hints to Pilgrims is the inappropriate title of a volume of light essays which are 
all, I think, entirely successful. Thus bound together they present, it is true, certain 
repetitions, and Mr. Brooks’ whimsical humour may even weary by its monotony, 
but each taken severally is just and perfect. It is interesting to compare him with 
his English fellows, with Mr. Lucas, say, or Mr. Lynd, and to remark how much 
more literary, more determinedly literary, he is in his allusions. Bookshelves surround 
his field of vision, and he is conscious of blinking in the light of ordinary day. Is 
this due to a sterner specialisation in America, or to the lack of cricket and politics 
as a relief ? Baseball is too tense and vigorous a sport to evoke gentle memories, and 
golf, with which Mr. Brooks experiments, too selfish and, for a bad player, too often 
solitary. And Mr. Brooks is a bad player. “‘ Like Byron,” he characteristically remarks, 
“I have wandered in the pathless wood. Like Ruth I have stood in tears amid the 
alien corn.” This is amusing, but does not reach the heart like reminiscences of 
Shrewsbury or Lillywhite. So Mr. Brooks is most at ease indoors, as when he chatters 
about plots, and invites us to “ fancy our own dear Pollyanna, the glad girl, adopted 
by an aunt in Crime and Punishment.” But he should not say that it does not matter 
whether Falstaff died in’ bed or in his boots, for it happened to matter considerably. 


H. C. HARWOOD 
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FRENCH CLASSICISM. By C. H.C. Wricut, Professor of the French Language 
and Literature in Harvard University. Cambridge, Mass. : Harvard University 
Press. $2.50. 

MAIN CURRENTS OF SPANISH LITERATURE. By J. D. M. Forp, Smith 
Professor of French and Spanish at Harvard, etc. Constable. 15s. 


CAMBRIDGE READINGS IN SPANISH LITERATURE. Edited by J. 
Firzmaurice-KELLy. Cambridge: At the University Press. 


STUDIES IN ISLAMIC POETRY. By REYNOLD ALLEYNE NICHOLSON, Litt.D., 
LL.D., Lecturer in Persian in the University of Cambridge. Cambridge: At 


the University Press. 26s. 


a PS subject of Professor Wright’s book is one of very great interest at the 
. present time. Classicism is to-day a foremost problem of French thought, and 
as France is still the intellectual metropolis of mankind, it must also be a problem 
of first-rate interest to the whole world. But what is Classicism ? Is it a logical or only 
a historical category ? Can the term Classicism, which originated in the domain 
of Literature and Art, be widened so as to denote a philosophy, a type of mentality, 
an attitude towards life ? Charles Maurras has attempted to construct a comprehensive 
doctrine out of the conception of Classicism, and all modern French thought, whether 
it accepts, modifies, or attacks them, is haunted by the ideas of Maurras. But 
Professor Wright is on his guard against such generalisations. French Classicism 
was very many-sided, and it is difficult to give its essence in a short formula. Nor 
does he attempt to do it. His definitions are destructive rather than constructive. 


He destroys false generalisations instead of trying to build up true ones. Classicism _ 


was not linked with any religious or philosophic creed. All the leading tendencies of 
the Grand Siécle—Cartesianism, Jesuitism, and Jansenism—were closely connected 
with Classicism. But the easy epicureanism of a La Fontaine and the more self- 
conscious absence of dogmatism of Saint-Evremond were not less classical. Reason, it 
would seem, was at the bottom of all classical teaching, but what less like rigid 
rationalism than St. Evremond’s theory of taste, which becomes vulgarised in the very 
popular conception of “ Je ne sais quoi” ? The Jesuit zstheticist Father Bauhours 
wrote an essay on “ Le je ne sais quoi,” and “‘ the term” (says Professor Wright) 
“was used in almost every sort of contingency to delude people into a belief that 
an unknown x was a known a.” Professor Wright is an historian, not an zstheticist. 
He has sympathy with his epoch—a far from contemptible virtue in an Anglo- 
Saxon scholar—but he fails to give us a definite and unified idea of French Classicism. 
He leaves the constructive part to the student, and he is probably right in so doing. 
For generalisations are permissible only when they are the fruit of independent 
study, and not taken ready-made from academical authorities. The book gives ample 
material for this. For Professor Wright examines the current ideas and opinions of 
the Grand Siécle, not confining himself to the study of the greater personalities. 
His book will be a good incentive to the study of the intellectual atmosphere in which 
were created the great masterpieces of Racine, Moliére, and Bossuet. 

Professor Ford’s book is decidedly American. It is especially so in the last chapter, 
where he cannot help judging Spanish-American writers from the standpoint of 
“ what they are pleased to call our imperialism.” But on the whole it is a good intro- 
duction to the study of Spanish literature. Some of Professor Ford’s views are 
challengeable. Thus he seems to uphold the theory that Spanish epic verse is based 
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on the ballad metre. This view—a strange freak of Romance scholarship—is being 
abandoned by its very authors. In the discussion of this question it must always be 
borne in mind that the strictly syllabic scheme was introduced into Spanish (and 
Italian) verse only under the influence of French and Provengal poetry. ‘The Poema 
del Cid is not alone in its apparent lack of metre—the nearly contemporary “‘ Rrazon 
de Amor ”’ and the ‘‘ Laudes Creaturarum ” of St. Francis are quite in the same case. 
There are some important lacune in Professor Ford’s picture—he does just refer 

to Spanish mystical literature, which surely has a more universal appeal than most 
modern Spanish fiction ; he barely mentions the Celestina ; and in his chapter on the 
Romances he passes over in silence a very important group of ballads of which the 
most characteristic is the Conde Araldos, so inadequately adapted by Longfellow. 
These Romances would have compelled Professor Ford to modify his opinion that 
Spanish ballad-poetry lacks that peculiar romantic glamour of the Scotch and Danish 
ballad. The book is rich in translations, but most of them, by the American poets 
Lockhart and Gibson, are very inadequate : 

A-hunting went the noble knight, 

And Don Rodrigo was he hight, 

Rodrigo, he of Lara. 


This is more like a parody of Sir Thopas than like a rendering of the wild impetus 
of the original. Professor Ford’s own translations are much more acceptable, but it 
must be again and again emphasised that a regular trochaic tetrameter will never 
render the freedom and diversity of the Spanish octosyllabic. 

Professor Fitzmaurice-Kelly occupies too undisputed and too exceptional a place 
in Spanish scholarship to need any recommendation. Combining, as he does, the widest 
knowledge and strictest method with a broad and catholic judgment, he practically 
answers to the ideal type of the historian of literature. It is not so common to find 
a scholar sufficiently many-sided to appreciate with equal sympathy the gay flippancy 
of the picaresque novel, and the mystical ardours of St. John of the Cross ; the 
brilliant fireworks of Gdéngora, and the sober majesty of Fray Luis; the honest 
rhetoric of Quintana and the morbid sentimentality of J. R. Jiménez. These Cambridge 
Readings are not meant to present a complete anthology of Spanish literature. 
Lyrical poetry is almost entirely absent. The prose selections are also not quite 
systematic—the most obvious omission being the Celestina, But as it is the book 
is an invaluable help to the student. The short biographical notes preceding every 
series of extracts contain many interesting criticisms and appreciations, which may be 
new to the reader of Professor Fitzmaurice-Kelly’s previous work. 

Persian poetry is associated in the mind of the English reader with the name of 
Omar Khayydm. We know, of course—or we ought to know—that all the peculiar 
charm of the Ruba’iyyat comes not from Persia, but from the personality of its 
translator. Still, even Professor Nicholson, who is fully aware of Fitzgerald’s glorious 
infidelity cannot free himself from that spell when he tries to render a Ruba’l into 
English verse. But it is not these Ruba’is that constitute the chief attraction of the 
early Persian anthology which is the subject of the first part of Professor Nicholson’s 
book. And it may be interesting to note that the compiler, Muhammad ’Awfi, does 
not so much as mention the name of Omar Khayy4m, though chronologically he 
falls fully within its scope. Professor Nicholson’s translations give us the very distinct 
flavour of early Persian poetry—very different from the later mysticism of Sa’adi 
and Jellaluddin Raimi, very different also from the sophisticated and over-ripe 
beauty of our Ruba’iyyat. Professor Nicholson compares the early Persian gita to 
the Greek epigram, and. certainly in its quintessential pointedness it may well recall 
the best gems of the anthology. But a comparison with the Japanese hai-kat would 
have been more to the point. There is in these gitas a quality which is quite absent 
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from European poetry before comparatively recent times (before the Pleiade and 
Shakespeare at least)—a refined and keen sense of Nature and an intense vividness 


of vision : Lashed by gusts the leafy willows 
Are as drunkards reeling headlong. 
Watch the crimson tulips waving 
Bloodied swordpoints in the dawn. 


This quatrain by ’Umira is as vivid as a strophe of Gautier’s, and as exquisite as 
a verse of Herrick’s. The conceits of these poets also remind one of Herrick, for 
they are conceits of the imagination, not mere word-play. This is again an example 


b] = 7 
from the same "Umara : Fire and water blent in one, 


’T were a sight thou wouldst admire. 
Lo the miracle is done : 

Yonder crystal cup where gleams 
Wine of purest ruby seems 

Water interfused with fire. 


Or perhaps of still higher quality this other one by Halila : 


They drank of wine so pure and old 

Its body seemed to be ensouled. 

And through them flowed that essence fine 
As fire bright through coal doth shine. 


The last lines are a triumph of poetical colouring. And there are many more as fine 
by Kisa’i, Rudagi, Dagigi, and others. 

The other paper in Professor Nicholson’s book is on the Arabic eleventh-century poet 
’Abia’l ’Ala Ma’arri. There is no such sensuous charm about him—a grim and gaunt 
son of Shem, he despised the senses, and prided himself on the fact that he had not 
inflicted on a single being the curse of existence. Much is commonplace and trite 
in the negations of the blind poet of Ma’arra, but there is in him that earnestness — 
and detachment which imparts such majestic solemnity to the utterings of Orientals. 
For what is wisdom but the art of saying commonplace things in an authoritative 
manner ? But Ma’arri is a poet, perhaps even a great poet, so at least Professor 
Nicholson would have us think—and certainly there is much power in such passages 
as this : 

This world, O my friend, is like a carcase unsepulchred, 
And we are the dogs that yelp around it on every side. 
A loser is he, whoso advances to eat thereof. 

A gainer he who returns from it hungry still. 


But the scepticism of Ma’arri is couched in a form too specifically Arabic to appeal 
to most of us. And the mentality of the Arab is peculiarly foreign to the European, 
much more foreign than that of the Persian, or even of the Japanese. Arabic poet 
is and will remain the exclusive domain of the Orientalist, for only when the Ara 
touches European soil, as in Sicily and Spain, does his lyrical poetry acquire that 
emotional thrill which alone appeals to the modern European. And as long as our 
own mentality remains essentially the same we may wait for poetical revelations 
from Persia, China, Japan, or Hindustan, but not from the Arabs. 


D. S. MIRSKI 
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BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS 


FROM PRIVATE TO FIELD-MARSHAL. By F.-M. Sir WiLu1am RosERTSON, 
Bart. Constable. 21s. 


SIR EDWARD COOK, K.B.E. By J. Saxon Mutts. Constable. 16s. 


D. A. THOMAS, VISCOUNT RHONDDA. By His Daughter and Others. 
Longmans. 21s. ; 


THE TRUTH ABOUT BURNS. By D. McNaucut. Maclehose. 7s. 6d. 
IR WILLIAM ROBERTSON’S is a book of extreme interest in more than 


one respect. It records a career unique in the history of the British Army, and, 
as it comes in touch with our own day, presents the considered judgment of the man 
who for the most critical years of the war was Chief of the Imperial General Staff 
upon the conduct of that war. It is right, however, to say that, interesting and important 
as it is, it makes no literary pretensions and has none. It records with exactitude, 
it reveals practically nothing. The Field-Marshal is content to state the facts and let 
them speak for themselves. So they do ; but they tell us very little about the Field- 
Marshal. ‘The fly-leaf at the end of the volume does almost as much as the book itself. 
He enlisted in the 16th Lancers in 1877, was Corporal in two years, Sergeant in three 
more ; commissioned in 1888, Lieutenant in three years, having made himself master 
of six Oriental languages ; Captain in 1895, Lieutenant-Colonel in 1900, full Colonel 
three years later, Major-General in 1910, General in 1916, Field-Marshal in 1920. 
Add to that that he was on the Headquarters Staff in the South African War, Com- 
mandant of the Staff College, Quartermaster-General of the B.E.F. in 1914, Chief 
of the General Staff next year, and C.I.G.S. in 1916, and so continuing until March, 
1918. These things point to an extraordinary history, which can only be said to be 
in the book as history is in the Duke of Wellington’s despatches—-not, for instance, 
as it is in Napier’s Peninsular War. Sir William Robertson’s way of writing reminds 
me of the Duke’s. It is plain, scrupulously accurate, entirely without ornament, with 
little humour. Its lack of emotion is its most outstanding feature. He neither exults 
nor glooms, neither rejoices nor laments. He is very sparing of blame, though it is 
possible to suspect it. [t is not too much, certainly, to say that one can learn more 
of him from the lively pages of Colonel Repington than from his own much more 
trustworthy record. Man of ability, man of character, man of salient personality as 
he obviously is, it will be necessary some day for someone with the historian’s touch 
to make him live. Then Colonel Repington will come by his own, and so will Sir 


William. 


_~~ Nothing of all that, however, applies to the latter half of the book, which is a 


State-paper of great importance. It presents the professional view of the way in which 
Britain made war better, because more dispassionately, than anything I have seen yet— 
the view of a soldier of forty years’ standing. As I have said already, Sir William 
accuses nobody. He does not even say, in so many words, that he was removed from 


his position six months before the end of the war because his views were not agreeable 


to the Government. He was told, and tells his readers, that the Prime Minister did 
not “ get on” with him. Well, I don’t suppose he did. Lord Esher the other day 
took no pains to conceal the fact that he, or some of his colleagues, did not “‘ get on 

with Lord Kitchener. It is not the province of THE LONDON MeERcuRY to raise 
political dust, still less is it mine ; but there is no harm in saying that anyone who 
wishes to make up his mind whether a European War should have a political or 
military directorate must first find out what Sir William has to say. There is a 
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regnant page, 235, whose second paragraph holds the root of the matter ; there are 
eee hoe Ke relates what Roni plice at Versailles early in 1918 ; and there — 
is the final chapter in which he states in his plain way the essentials of statesmanship 
in the conduct of war. Those are merely the prolegomena of a debate as old as 
Cleon and Themistocles. ‘‘ My desire,” he says in a summary of his argument : 


My desire is not to draw an unfavourable comparison as between the statesman and 
the fighting-man, but to emphasise the increased importance of the statesman’s duties, 
and the necessity of their being undertaken only by men who have been educated to 
carry them out. I have seen the Government machine at work at close quarters for many 
years during peace, and for a longer period than any other British General during war, 
and the conclusion to which I have come is that the conduct of modern war is so complex 
that, in the Cabinet as elsewhere, the days of the amateur are over. 


The Fieid-Marshal’s book stands to show how fully he is entitled to an opinion, 
and how very able to give it without waste of words or loss of temper. 

A plain but sympathetic biography of Sir Edward Cook is the work of Mr. 
Saxon Mills. Cook made for himself a great name in journalism in the days when 
Andrew Lang and Mudford, John Morley and Traill were journalists, and good ones 
too, because at the same time scholars, gentlemen, and men of letters. He shines now, 
as they also shine, with a reflected light ; and there are not so many left as could be 
wished to carry on his tradition. He stood too at the rising of the tide which was 
to float off much—much ! very nearly all—that had made English journalism a thing 
apart ; he stood to it and, so long as he was allowed, withstood it. That he should 
have survived Stead’s work on the old Pall Mall Gazette was a wonderful thing. 
‘“‘ As I said to my wife, ‘ It’s no joke in Ireland, with Redmondites, Ulster, and all 
the rest of it. But as I kept Stead in order for three years, I don’t see why I shouldn’t 

overn Ireland.’ ”’ That was Lord Morley’s way of putting it. Cook kept him in order 
is longer than that. He survived The Maiden Tribute of 1885, and outlasted The 
Truth about Russia in 1888, though in the publication and republication of that he 
stooped as surely no editor ever stooped before. But he had extraordinarily bad luck 
for the able and influential man that he was. The Pall Mall and Daily News were 
both sold over his head, and he seems to have felt that he had made of the Westminster 
too narrow a room to contain himself and his proprietor, Sir George Newnes. “ ‘ I 
don’t dare to show my nose in my own offices,’””’ Sir George is reported as saying, 
“and why ? Because of E. T. Cook.’ That was the old school ; that was like 
Mudford of the Standard and Maccoll of the Atheneum. Very fine in its way, 
very like Lord Kitchener and Sir William Robertson in its way ; but not at all to the 
liking of your Northcliffes and Newneses. Well, you can’t have it both ways. If 
you have an editor whose leading articles are adopted by the Cabinet as State-papers 
(as happened to Cook’s more than once), you would, if you were a wise proprietor, 
lasciar fare a lei. But Cook’s did not see it, and Cook was crowded out. Though his 
was not what you would call an outstanding life—an editor’s has no need to be— 
it was a valuable, even a distinguished one. He had a still, self-contained, watchful 
personality, admirably presented in the photograph which serves as a frontispiece 
to Mr. Mills’s book, which indeed presents him equally well. Should I have done 
anything to deserve it, I should wish for myself just such a frontispiece and just such 
a biographer. 

Another strenuous life is chronicled with studied calm and absence of adornment 
by Lady Rhondda in her memoir of the late Food Controller, her father. It may be 
congruous—perhaps it is—-with its subject that her book is cast in the form of those 
which are Blue, for certainly the spirit of it has their tinge. Lady Rhondda, nothing 
extenuating, does her part of the job with a candour which would be surprising if 
recent indiscretions had not prepared us for anything in that kind. There is no reason 
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to doubt that Lord Rhondda was as she reveals him, though there may be some to 
wonder whether it was exactly for herself to do it. Nothing turns upon the little 
detriments which she is exact to record, and she is doing no particular service to 
“posterity that I can see. I don’t say, on the other hand, that she is doing a disservice, 
either to her father or his memory. Yet it is the fact that she occasionally made me feel 


_ uncomfortable, as if I were looking through a keyhole, and more than once made me 


wish that I was somewhere else. ‘That is a nuisance when one is reading a book. 
She is assisted by experts in some highly technical chapters: by Mr. Llewellyn 
Williams, who does the politics ; Mr. David Evans, who takes the Coal Department; 
Mr. Clynes and others, who deal with the Ministry of Food. Lastly comes Mr. Harold 


_ Begbie, who gives his account of what he calls Lord Rhondda’s “ philosophy.” 


Apparently an individualist of a bleak and splintry type. In fact, I may as well say 


© here and now that, between them, Lady Rhondda and her colleagues have not allowed 


+ 


_ their subject to make a genial appearance before posterity. ‘There need not have been 


roses all the way, but one likes to feel that there were some part of the way. 

Now we have Mr. McNaught, who publishes a controversial essay upon Burns 
with the misleading title which suggests finality. He does not really attempt so much 
to tell “‘ The Truth about Burns ”’ as to refute all the critics who have hitherto pre- 
sumed to do so. The result is unfortunate. One seems to be assisting at a wrangle in 
which the advocatus dei is always getting the worst of it, on his own admissions. 
A ludicrous example of that is afforded by a note upon Stevenson’s Essay. Stevenson’s 
“ peculiar and extraordinary views of Burns’s marriage with Jean Armour ” were, 
Mr. McNaught says, “‘ based on two assumptions,” one of them being that “ Burns 
neither loved nor respected his wife.” ‘That assumption, he goes on to say, is not 
“supported by the slightest shadow of evidence.” But Mr. McNaught has himself 
furnished very cogent evidence in support of it in an “‘ Appendix F ” to his own book, 


which contains, he says, “‘ two of the most regrettable letters that ever proceeded 


from his (Burns’s) pen.”” Comic—and no way to champion a divine minstrel. The 
“truth ” about Burns, which is, of course, and can be, only a part of the truth, has 
been stated, brutally no doubt, by Henley: “‘ He was absolutely of his station and 
time: the poor-living, lewd, grimy, free-spoken, ribald old Scots peasant-world. 

Too many adjectives—but nobody can doubt it. That, in addition, he had character, 
individuality, a native dignity, an insight into the hearts of men and things, an incom- 
municable gift of melodious and consummate utterance, a passion which could lift 
him towering, as on strong wings—all that is nothing to the purpose when the purpose 
is to ascertain how he stood in relation to the life of his fellow-men, and everything 
to the purpose when the purpose is poetry and genius. The “ makaris of 
Lord Thomas and Fair Annie, of Ushers’ Well and Binnorie were just such as he. 
How Mr. McNaught can think Burns’s memory the better for any evidence that, 
though peasant-born, he was not a peasant ; that his bawdy songs were not bawdy, his 
chance-got children nothing but regrettable accidents—I don’t know. However, he 


does not produce the evidence, so the whole thing remains where it was, and Carlyle, 


Henley, and Stevenson, two of them Burns’s countrymen, hold the field. 


MAURICE HEWLETT 
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ALL HANDS ON THE MAIN SHEET.” By B. HECKSTALL-SMITH. Grant — 
Richards. 21s. 


TWENTY-ONE BRIDGE FALLACIES. By Watrter Biuer. Jarrolds. 2s. 6d. 


MOSTLY ABOUT TROUT. By Sir Grorce Aston (GEORGE SOUTHCOTE). 
Allen & Unwin. 8s. 6d. 


: GREAT sport, sir, a great sport ! Let the gentlemen haul with the men. The 
Hook’s off the ground. Fill her, sir, fill her |’? With these words Mr. Heckstall- 
Smith finishes his excellent book on yachting : throughout he mentions repeatedly 
that the book is intended for yachtsmen, and yet I, who am not a yachtsman, take 
great pleasure in the work: it is not so technical as to be absolute Greek to the 
uninitiated, and yet it is technical enough to make one wish to know more ; indeed, 
if life were long enough to combine all sports with an exacting profession, I would 
instantly try to sample some of the thrilling sensations that are described. 
Criticism is usually taken to mean hostile criticism, and so I must try with my 
magnifying-glass to see if there are not some slight defects somewhere : thus it is 
that I find an almost excessive preference for split infinitives. I have never been able 
to see why split infinitives are considered less legitimate than split indicatives or 
split participles, but I do feel that, like garlic in salad, they should “ lurk within the 
bowl ” and not be scattered broadcast like pepper and salt. Then, in the illustrations, 
by the author, there are two slight blemishes : (1) The horizon line is often placed 
too high in the picture (a common modern fault), whereas the practice of the old 
masters of our English water-colours (especially in marine subjects) was to place 
the horizon line low and get the completion of design from the sky : a smooth sea 
does not offer sufficient variety of detail to occupy half the picture. (2) The artist- 
author signs his name, not modestly as Reynolds on the hem of the garment of 
Mrs. Siddons, but flagrantly across the deep blue sea, almost in the middle of the 
picture. Surely this shows a slight contempt for the very element that the author 
professes to adore. There, that is all that I can find in way of censure. 
Here are certain quotations : 


The sport of yacht-racing is unquestionably one of the purest of British pastimes. 
There never can be any profit or gain attached to it other than salt air and water, a sun- 
burnt skin and good health. In this country nobody bets on a yacht race. 

We are a nautical nation, and it will be a bad day for England when the youth of the 
country ceases to take an interest in the sea and sailing. 

Fishermen make the best yacht hands. Only recently an old Tollesbury skipper said, 
“The young fellows you see on the best racing yachts in summer, chosen for their 
smartness and skill, always make the best men in the fishing-smacks ; they learn racing 
in the smacks, for they race out to the fishing-ground, and when they have finished 
trawling they race home again, and the chap that gets there first has the best chance to 
sell his fish, and that’s the prize. Yes, sir! we’re born racing, live by racing, and die 
racing, and that’s why we’re smart at the job when we sail along of you gentlemen.” 
Mr. Heckstall-Smith bestows glowing praise on the King’s yacht Britannia : this 

cutter had a marvellous series of victories in 1920, though she was twenty-seven 
years old. He regards the three landmarks of yachting history at Cowes to be as 
follows: (1) August 22nd, 1851.—The great victory of the schooner America. 
(2) July 31st, 1893—The defeat of the American yacht Navahoe by the Britannia. 


(3) August and, 1920.—The return of the Britannia to defeat the American schooner 
Westward. 
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a , Such a book is bound to deal with the America’s Cup, and this is the answer 
_ given to the universal question, “ Is it a fair race?” “I do not think the America’s 
z Cup races so far sailed have been fair races, because the conditions are not exactly 
the same for both sides. .. . The challenger, in all recent races, has been obliged 
to give ten months’ notice, and ten months beforehand to name the yacht with which 
he will sail, while the defender did not have to be named until just prior to the race. 
_... I understand it is not a disadvantage to the challenger to sail across the 
_ Atlantic. . . . It is my opinion that if in the future a challenge is issued for the 
_ America’s Cup, the complicated conditions above described should not be attached 
_ to the challenge. .. . If such a challenge were declined—a circumstance which I 
do not in the least anticipate—I do not think that the America’s Cup would be worth 
powder and shot.” All these and many other things in this work are extremely 
interesting. 
| I may say of Mr. Bluet’s treatise, as President Lincoln said, that “‘ for those who 
like this sort of thing, this is the sort of thing that they will like.” That is to say that 
_ this little book deals with Bridge exclusively and makes no attempt at composition, 
variety, humour, or other artistic qualities. In the first place, Mr. Bluet deals with 
six major fallacies, and then with fifteen other fallacies. The first major fallacy is the 
“back your luck fallacy”: the author rightly says, ‘“‘ What has happened in the 
past cannot possibly affect the chances of the future.”’ The second major fallacy is 
‘the maturity of the chances fallacy,” and here the author says, “ The followers 
of this fallacy pin their faith to the maxim that the luck is bound to turn, which 
is of just as much help to them as the knowledge that they are bound to die some 
time.’’ Over and above these expressions of excellent common sense there is displayed 
considerable animus aginst a Mr. Foster, who is (apparently) a rival authority on 
the game: “ But I take l#ave to doubt Mr. Foster’s statement. Conceding his good 
faith, I question his accuracy.” This kind of sentence occurs again and again, and I 
hope Mr. Bluet does Mr. Foster down, for he appears to hate him exceedingly. 
The first sentence of the book is: “ If you wish to improve your game of Bridge, 
you must know and understand the first Bridge law. This is, that you must always 
do that which will yield you the greatest expectation of profit.” The last sentence is : 
“Bad cards make very little difference in the long run provided that you obey the 
first Bridge law.” 

Undoubtedly Sir George Aston has the river-bedside manner: the dedication 
to “ Herself” gives a suggestion of sentimentality which is not belied by the text. 
Like many British sportsmen, he adores Nature, but the adoration of Nature is not 
sufficient to produce a masterpiece. Art is the honey of Nature, but to extract the honey 
from Nature it is necessary to have technique, and technique is only learnt by 
tradition. The style of this book is a bit too cosy : here is an instance : “‘ Well, here 
we are at the river, and it certainly is good to see running water again and to have 

_a rod in one’s hand at last. . . . I only wish that I had a telescopic gaff, as a long- 
handled one will get between one’s legs, somehow, wherever it is slung. All this 
sounds rather critical and not in holiday mood, which only means that we have 
not got into things properly yet, but we soon shall. In a few minutes we get an 
extraordinary bit of luck: a kingfisher flits by in a flash of blue. We put one or two 
snipe up as we go through the water-meadow and a wild duck as we get near the bank. 
* Then, as we wander away from the road, comes complete solitude : not a sign of life 
anywhere. With the silence and solitude comes peace, etc.” And then again: “A 
valley shut in by down-lands, its side clothed with copses of beech-trees ringing 
with the song of birds, Water meadows blazing with colour and the crystal waters 
of the stream itself meandering through them.” Is this not too much like a Royal 
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TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE 


THE GREAT WHITE SOUTH. By Hersert G. Pontinc. Duckworth. 30s. 
SOUTH. By Sir Ernest SuacxieTon. (New Edition.) Heinemann. 1os. 6d. 
SOUTH WITH SCOTT. By Carr. E R. G. R. Evans, C.B., D.S.O. Collins 
tos. 6d. 
TAHITI. By Trnort (George Calderon). Grant Richards. 25s. 
IN THE TRACK OF THE TRADES. By Lewis R. FREEMAN. Heinemann. 
255: 
ALONE. By Norman Dovucras. Chapman & Hall. 12s. 6d. 
ROVING EAST AND ROVING WEST. By E. V. Lucas. Methuen. 5s. 
MOGREB-EL-ACKSA : A JOURNEY IN MOROCCO. By R. B. CUNNINGHAME- 
GraHaM. Duckworth. 18s. 
THE CIVILIAN’S SOUTH INDIA. By “ Crvitian.” The Bodley Head. 
12s. 6d. 
THE ESCAPING CLUB. By A.J. Evans. The Bodley Head. 7s. 6d. 
THE RAIDERS OF THE SARHAD. By Bricapier-GENERAL R. E. H. Dyer, C.B., 
Witherby. 165s. 
THE NORSE DISCOVERERS OF AMERICA. By G. M. Gatuorne-Harpy, 
F.R.G.S. Clarendon Press. 14s. 
ies was characteristic of Captain Scott, who never did things by halves, that having 
come to the conclusion that photography was “ of such importance in explora- 
tion” that on his next—and, as it turned out, his last—expedition to the Antarctic. 
regions he would treat it as “‘ a special department,” he should presently have got into 
touch with another enthusiast, like unto himself, and should have ended by taking 
with him in the Terra Nova all the necessary apparatus for telephotography, colour 
deus eee magic lantern, and cinematograph. Mr. Herbert Ponting seems to have 
een a man after Scott’s own heart. Certainly no Polar expedition has ever been 
illustrated as this one was, and it is possible that none ever will be. It is true that 
Shackleton is advertising for a cinematographer at the present moment; but 
the photographic possibilities of the ice-fields are not unlimited. Nor is it likely that 
the North Pole will ever rival the South as a field for photography. It scores with the 
polar bears, but loses nearly everything else : Mr. Ponting’s seals and penguins would 
never have posed as coolly as they did before his camera if they had been accustomed 
to look out for enemies on the ice. And, above all, the Arctic berg is a mere miniature 
compared with the monsters of the “‘ Great White South.” The magic lantern was 
taken out as a surprise, and was produced during the winter months spent in the 
expedition’s hut at Cape Evans, when, with a temperature outside too cold to be 
mentioned in the December number of an English magazine, Mr. Ponting would 
delight his audience with pictures of India and Japan and places near the Equator— 
much as Shackleton’s men a few years later, marooned under much less comfortable 
circumstances on Elephant Island, would call up visions of hot meals by reading 
out extracts from an old cookery-book. Mr. Ponting has some of the faults of the 
enthusiast. It seems a pity that he should have wasted so much time over colour 
photography 
The illustrations are, of course, the chief attraction of Mr. Ponting’s book, but the 
letterpress is very readable, especially the notes on natural history. It would appear 
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from a conversation recorded here between Mr. Ponting and his leader that Scott 
had intended to write a book about the expedition on a more ambitious scale than 
would be gathered from the published extracts from his journal. But I fancy that he 
would have kept to the diary form. A cheap edition of Sir Ernest Shackleton’s South 
has just appeared, and looking it over again it is difficult to imagine anything more 
suitable to the purpose, or, in the long run, more eloquent than a simple day-to-day 
narrative of events. Captain Evans’s book should be read for the sake of his 
description of the later phases of the Scott Expedition. 

Tahiti and In the Track of the Trades are both of them notable books in their 
different ways. It is characteristic of George Calderon (and will surprise no one who 
has read Mr. Percy Lubbock’s recent “ sketch ’’) that, though he visited Tahiti as long 
ago as 1906, and prepared voluminous notes, his book was still unfinished when he 
was killed on Gallipoli in 1915. It appears that when he returned home he “ deliber- 
ately put his diaries aside, postponing for several years the book he intended to write 
in order that he might recall the memory in due perspective,” and in order that he 
might make “ laborious and exhaustive research into the history of the European 
influences to which the island had been exposed, for comparison with his own 
impressions.” His notes have now been published as they stand, and they make a 
delightful book. R.L. Stevenson, perhaps, was one example ; Calderon (without any 
** perhaps ””) was another. But I regret the completed work. These notes about the 
Tahitian language, for instance, were to have been relegated to a separate section. This 
too frequent, tedious abuse of “‘ European influences ” might have been left out 
altogether. It is an infection caught from Pierre Loti, who made one of his sentimental 
journeys to Tahiti and says he was given his pen-name by the natives there—George 
Calderon, who admired him greatly, feels constrained to point out that “ Loti” is a 
word that no Tahitian would say. Here is the pure gospel : 


The world was a great and beautiful museum once, full of beautiful things, all of 
different kinds. Then Europeans, growing hungry for new foods, new places to live 
in, new places to sell goods in, new folk to teach their religion to, went round with sticks 
and broke all the precious things on the shelves of the world. 


This is no place for argument about such matters, but it may be noted that one of 
the precious things we broke on the Pacific shelf was cannibalism. Mr. Lewis R. 
Freeman has something to say about that. Mr. Freeman merely skims the surface 
where Calderon burrowed deep, but he does not leave an inch unskimmed. It is not 
unfair to describe his book as journalism (he speaks of “ trim tropic maids !”), but 
it is first-class journalism, and, as a first-class journalist, he, of course, made it his 
business to enquire into cannibalism. He interviewed a number of ex-cannibals (he 
protests against the cruelty of the punishments inflicted on one of them by the French 
authorities : I do not), and finally penetrated to one of their great “ feast-grounds,” 
_the deserted temple of these abominations. An ex-cannibal now takes the part of 
Pontius Pilate in the annual Passion Play organised by the French priests. 
Mr. Freeman’s is a good, breezy book. He writes of the European and American 
friends he made on his travels, of their debts and their love-affairs, with a startling 
candour, which I hope will amuse them as much as it did me. The poem at the 
beginning of the book is a bad mistake. 

“ Something should be done about these reviewers,” says Mr. Norman Douglas in 
Alone. They have praised a book of his in the wrong way. His idea of the reviewer's 
personal position is worth quoting : 


He must not praise overmuch, for that might displease some of his own literary friends. 
He must not blame overmuch, else how shall his paper survive ? It lives on the advertise- 
ments of publishers and—say those persons, perhaps wisely— if you ill-treat our authors, 
there’s an end to our custom.’”’ Commercialism ; 
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And then the footnote—one of his charming fits of penitence : “ Manifestly unfair, 
all this.” Manifestly rubbish | Publishers do not say that, and if they did it would 
not be “‘ wisely ” said, but very foolishly, from the commercial point of view. Another 
trouble is that reviewers will persist in “ labelling” books. I shall not attempt to 
label this one. Even the publisher, in his wisdom, admits (on the cover) that he does 
not know whether it is “‘ a travel book ” or ‘‘ a volume of reminiscences,” but fancies 
it is not quite either. Some brief record may be disentangled of Mr. Douglas’s 
wanderings in Italy during the war, and much more of his musings on a variety of 
subjects—Ouida (whom he defends), the morali ing type of Victorian (whose vices 
he traces back to Addison), militarism, Italian wines, and so forth. But whatever the 
book is, it could have been written by no one but Mr. Douglas. And whatever it tries 
to do it succeeds in—triumphantly. In this kind of meandering Mr. Douglas is 
unsurpassed. 

Mr. E. V. Lucas should be encouraged to go round the world again—and to take 
his time over it on this occasion. If he has plenty of time, and if he can be kept away 
from baseball matches, he should write a classic of travel literature. The first two 
sentences of this little book provide an excellent example of what we all look for but 
hardly ever get in books of travel : 


Although India is a land of walkers, there is no sound of footfalls. Most of the feet 
are bare and all are silent : dark strangers overtake one like ghosts. 


A man who can see things like that, and set them down so truthfully, should not be 
writing about London and Paris and Venice—or even India—which we can all see, 
but about the obscure parts of the earth—the Arabian Desert, the Great Wall of 
China, the mountains of Thibet—places that we want to be helped to see without 
going to visit them. Mr. Cunninghame-Graham is one of the few living writers who 
does this for us regularly. He has visited a Moroccan “ city of mystery,” and tells 
the story with his usual skill. The Cicilian’s South India contains some shrewd and 
humorous observations upon life in India. The cocktail habit, for instance, is a_ 
symptom of Orientalisation in Englishmen (of which the author sees many other signs). 
“Our ancestors dined and then drank; the East drinks and then dines.” 

The Escaping Club and The Raiders of the Sarhad are two war books, born, perhaps, 
a little out of time, but too good not to be noticed. If war-books may be regarded as 
adventure-books, those dealing with escapes from enemy prisons are easily the best of 
them. No adventure is quite as exciting as this ; Captain Evans, indeed, found it much 
more exciting than fighting in the air. Certainly his sportsman who “ painted his face 
green to look like a water-lily and swam the moat in daylight under the sentry’s nose ” 
deserves to take rank with the ingenious heroes of The Road to En-Dor. This is, literally, 
a book that cannot be put down until it is finished. General Dyer, in | is Raiders of the 
Sarhad, gives a plain, straightforward account of a little “ side-show ” which he 
carried to a successful issue, at the head of an utterly inadequate force, almost entirely 
by the use of that valuable military weapon—bluff. 

Mr. Gathorne-Hardy’s book is of quite another calibre, and deserves more space 
than I have left for it. He breaks away from tradition—-from what may be called “ the 
Morris tradition ”—in translating the Icelandic sagas into ordinary modern English, 
arguing that in so doing he follows the originals, of which the diction is “ more 
straightforward, realistic, and unadorned than any to be met with in literature.” 
Whether his method will assist, as he hopes, in ‘‘ popularising ” the sagas is another 
question ; but the collecting together of the available material in one connected story 
of the Norse discoverers of America, rejecting all unnecessary repetitions, was a 
useful achievement. 


CLENNELL WILKINSON 
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JUVENILE FICTION 


NO MAN’S ISLAND. By Haersert Stranc. Milford. 6s. 

A DOG OF THE WILDS. By Grorce E. Surrey. Milford. 6s. 

THE DEPUTY CAPTAIN. By RicHaro Birv. Milford. 6s. 

IN THE SCRUM. By Watrer Ruoapes. Milford. 6s. 

THE OLD ORDER. By Hytton Creaver. Milford. 6s. 

BETTY THE GIRL GUIDE. By Brenpa Girvin. Milford. 6s. 

DIMSIE MOVES UP. By Dorira Farrim Bruce. Milford. 6s. 

THE LAST OF THE BARON. By E. A. Wyke-Smiru. Milford. 4s. 6d. 
BILL OF THE RUSTINGFORTHS. By E. A. Wyxg-Smirn. Milford. 4s. 6d. 
THE GREAT ADVENTURE. By Cerciz Atpin. Milford. 10s. 6d. 

THE GREEN-FACED TOAD. By Vera Bircu. John Lane. 7s. 6d. 
THE CHUNKIES’ ADVENTURES. By Cutogz Preston. Milford. 6s. 6d. 
THE PEEK-A-BOO GARDENERS. By Cuxioz Preston. Milford. 6s. 6d. 
THE OXFORD ANNUAL FOR SCOUTS. Milford. 7s. 6d. and 6s. 6d. 
HERBERT STRANG’S ANNUAL. Milford. 8s. 6d. and 6s. 6d. 

MRS. STRANG’S ANNUAL FOR GIRLS. Milford. 8s. 6d. and 6s. 6d. 
MRS. STRANG’S ANNUAL FOR BABY. Milford. 6s. 6d. and 5s. 

MRS. STRANG’S ANNUAL FOR CHILDREN. Milford. 7s. 6d. and 6s. 
THE TINY FOLKS’ ANNUAL. Milford. 7s. and 5s. 6d. 


Gy. this remarkable list of thoroughly readable, and recommendable, chi'dren’s 
Christmas books, auite the best effort seems to me to be Mr. Herbert 
Strang’s No Man’s Island, which is saying a lot out of so good a collection. “ No 
Man’s Island ” is situated not far up the mouth of “a river in Southern Wessex ”’ ; 
it gets its name from the fact that after having been taken, and unhabited, by an 
eccentric, who built himself a cottage thereon, it is now deserted by him and unclaimed 
by anyone else. It is therefore given over to weeds and undergrowth, and is super- 
stitiously regarded by the local villagers—the reason for which we shail see. Upon 
this island three schoolboys land from their holidaying motor-boat and elect to pitch 
their camp. They are Phil Warrender, Jack Armstrong, and Percy Pritt; they are 
divisible, at a glance, into the thoughtful, the athletic, and the comic elements— 
indeed Percy is given a banjo from the start, so that there need be not the slightest 
initial confusion. That Percy is not always as funny as he thinks he is is a mere detail, 
he serves successfully. Developments follow swiftly on their arrival ; they hear the 
ghost ; they see a face ; their motor-boat is mysteriously found drifting from her 
moorings. The moaning noise they fail to locate (it subsequently turns out to be a 
device of the villains to give the island its haunted reputation and keep off intruders), 
- but the face is not a ghostly one, neither was their boat set adrift by any supernatural 
means. The boys determine to stay on the island and find out what this plotting 
to get rid of them means. They suspect Rush, the low-looking poacher, who had 
seen them trying to make their first landing and tried to trick them into going else- 
where ; but, on the other hand, it was not his face that met Armstrong’s in the thick 
brushwood on his first evening’s nocturnal prowl. Nor was it the face of the offensive 
Norwegian, Gensen, whom he had had to fight, and knock out, in the village ; nor 
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of any of the other foreigners with which the place seemed to be swarming. Yet, 
clearly, there is quite a gang of unseen ruffians doing their best to oust them from their 
camping-place. They are fired at by tin-tacks, hit in the dark by cudgels, and finally 
their hut is fired and they are rendered homeless. Be : 

But the boys have not been idle ; they have found out that all these sinister-looking 
foreigners who frequent the village shops are the servants of no less a person than 
Percy Pratt’s uncle, the owner of the nearest country house and of the foreshore 
opposite their camp. The Pratt family is divided, and Percy and his people are not 
on speaking terms with this individual ; he is, however, reputed to be away on one of 
his famous big-game hunting expeditions. They soon obtain good evidence for 
supposing that during the absence of the uncle the foreigners are employing their 
master’s time and property as smugglers of something that is contraband. It is clearly 
a case for the police, but naturally these youths prefer to see it through themselves. 

After a wonderful series of adventures in underground passages and ruined towers, 
they succeed in unravelling the whole dark plot, rescue Percy’s uncle (who has all 
this time been kept a prisoner by the villains and not game shooting at all), the family 
feud is healed, and the group of dangerous cosmopolitan anarchists landed in the 
county gaol..The story is simply told, in a vigorous, straightforward manner, and 
holds the attention engrossed to the end. ; 

A Dog of the Wilds, by Mr. George E. Surrey, though a book of a very different 
description, must again be praised for the same quite indispensable virtue. Whatever 
either book may lack in literary value, or the flavour of “‘ quality ” in style and gesture 
(and with the exception of R. L.5.’s, what books for boys, or girls either, have this ?), 
they do both contain the one most essential ingredient of all, for the young reader, 
and that is an interest that is thoroughly well sustained, along with an easy style, and 
a fairly credible and natural development of plot. For these three points the two 
books at the head of my list cannot be too highly commended. They do it capitally. 

The “‘ Dog,” in the latter book, is a husky—the breed that is known in Northern 
Canada. It belonged originally to an Indian, and it will own allegiance to none but 
him. Though stolen by a brutal gold digger, rescued by a pitying Englishman, and 
treated to a great variety of escapes and captures, the husky retains its proud fearless 
nature, only that ill-usage is turning it savage. And it is only gradually softened and 
thawed in the course of some two hundred close pages. Yet the sufferings of the poor 
husky and the endurances of the brave Englishman—who determines to follow, and 
save, the noble beast—-never fail to touch the heart as they are meant to, and the 
many thrilling adventures caused by the one and the other keep both heart and spirits 
going well to the end of an exciting and moving story. 

Of the three books following these, mentioned in the list, I think perhaps the 
last is the one I should pick out for a gift. They are all three concerned with life at 
school, and all, or at any rate the last two, are of doubtless unimpeachable verisimili- 
tude. The language and slang of the modern school seems nowadays to have been 
captured and distilled for the use of our authors. They have all got it, or ought to 
have it. We do not any longer expect to get the stilted conversations of an “ Eric ” 
served out to us as schoolboy stuff, nor are the boys we read of any longer represented 
as all either unmitigated prigs or vicious cads. In fact one expects the standard of 
probability to be just a little higher than the standard Mr. Walter Rhoades sets himself 
in the first book in this trio, In the Scrum. Though the language of the boys is all 
right enough, I cannot be convinced by the master who, on the first day of term, 
greets a new-comer to his arithmetic class thus : 

“ How old are you?” 

“ Thirteen, sir.”’ 

“Thirteen ! And in this class. . . .. Either you are a born fool, or your education must 
have been sadly neglected. However, take your place. I presume you can read and write ?” 


am? 
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And just a few lines further on : 


. . . “ Understand this, Trescott, I want from you both obedience and respect. If 
you fail in either there will be trouble. I know how to deal with insolent puppies.” 
Nor do I find myself let into any recognisable atmosphere by the scene describing 

Trescott’s quite fiendish chastisement on his first night in dormitory. It doesn’t 

ring with a note of truth. However, Dick Trescott lives to overcome all his enemies 

and ends up the pride of his school. 

But to return to my choice. The Old Order, by Mr. Hylton Cleaver, makes a 
deliberate attempt to do something just a little bit different. Mr. Cleaver has an eye. 
He sees his subject as a painter sees his. The essential elements of it, those which 
stressed too much become caricature, or stressed just enough become a brilliant 
likeness, are never out of his sight. And in this story Mr. Cleaver sees an old and 
crumbling school building, an old and crumbling school tradition, and an old and 
(Mr. Cleaver can’t very well say crumbling here, but he almost does) head-boy. 

Yet this old, and almost crumbling, head-boy means if he can to pull the school 
together, and get back some of its ancient prestige, before he leaves. His name is 
Merriam ; he becomes captain of cricket. Though not very brilliant, he has stolidly 
worked his way up to this position ; and he means to have the ‘‘ Abbots’ School ” 
beat their old rival, ‘‘ Penryn,” before he dies (or leaves), as he remembers them doing 
when he was a youngster, he being the only veteran of the school left who can remember 
that glorious day. ‘hen come the brothers Flemming. It must be admitted that it 
is hard to picture the plausible excuse that can have got these three boys admitted 
into any decent school after their expulsion from their own well-known Public School 
while at the zenith of their game. If their crimes were so black that they had to be 
removed, in spite of their records at games and athletics, it is hard to imagine any 
headmaster caring to receive them. However, they came. And one has but to look at 
the admirable drawing of them on the wrapper by Mr. C. E. Brock to perceive at 
once the kind of youths they were. 

Conceited, supercilious, and vicious, with reputations that far outshone anything 
poor Merriam was ever likely to obtain, they entered the school and began immediately 
to plot the latter’s discomfiture and ruin. But they are themselves finally utterly 
routed and ruined by Merriam’s stout ally—a little junior named Harold Farrier— 
who loyally sticks up for the veteran, watches the brilliant, treacherous Flemmings, 
and, finally, wins the match against Penryn by his skill in taking underhand bowling. 
He has been trained by five sisters. This book, like No Man’s Island, is most satis- 
factorily illustrated by Mr. C. E. Brock ; the two books together form a standing 
illustration of the ie of good illustrations. 

The Deputy Captain, by Mr. Richard Bird, tells of a school where, by “ a whim of 
bluff King Hal,” the keeping of the ancient school Charter must always be in the 


hands of the school captain and not the headmaster. One certainly has a sneaking 


feeling that headmasters who use such phrases were perhaps wisely safeguarded 
against by “ bluff King Hal.” However that may be, the wise, if “ bluit,” king over- 
reached himself in this instance, as the worry of having the responsibility of keeping 
the Charter on his mind turns Graham, the captain, into a sleep-walker, and his 
sleep-walking leads him to taking away and hiding the very Charter that so worries 


- him. Of course it is instantly reported as lost. No one can find it, the thief remains a 


A ugh circumstances point suspiciously at Graham, no one will believe 
a, Die him, and in fietend his “leone habit is discovered and his 
character cleared. The mystery is well kept up, but when one does solve it the 
solution appears rather weak. However, not every boy would guess it, and those who. 
don’t will have many thrills. 

Bali. A. SOUIRE 
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NEW EDITIONS AND REPRINTS 


ESSRS. CHATTO & WINDUS have done a good deed in putting 

Rabelais into the St. Martin’s Library (Gargantua and Pantagruel, three 

volumes ; ros. 6d. net). The format of the books is known to everybody 

as that of the pocket editions of Stevenson ; Messrs. Chatto’s edition 

of Tchekov is also in this Library. So far as we know there is no other easily portable 

translation of Rabelais on the market ; the only other we remember was included, we 
think, in the Museum Library, and we imagine that to be out of print. 


a a a 


plates translation selected is that of Urquhart and Le Motteux. Had any other 
been chosen it certainly would not have been mentioned here. It ought to be 
a penal offence to make or to publish a new English version of Rabelais ; Sir Thomas 
Urquhart made the greatest prose translation which exists in English ; it is even 
arguable that his version is richer than the original. We think that the last issue of 
his Rabelais was that published nearly twenty years ago by Mr. Grant Richards. It 
was in two huge white volumes, finely printed, and profusely illustrated by Mr. Heath 
Robinson. Mr. Heath Robinson did not quite succeed in satisfying the lover of 
Rabelais ; nor, in his day, did Gustave Doré ; probably no illustrator could. But it was 
a worthy edition. The present issue holds the field now, and we hope it will have a 
large sale. We do not know how in these days it can be done at the price. 


2) a a 


wit appears to be the forty-ninth edition of that popular book, The Road- | 


mender, has been issued with photographs by Mr. Will F. Taylor of many 
of the places it describes (Duckworth ; 215.). The scene is the valley of the Adur ; 
and these pictures of Down and Weald country are admirable and will, no doubt, 
be much appreciated by the large public which continues to buy: copies of The 
Roadmender. The book itself is both of a well-known kind and itself well known— 
serious, but not solemn, meditations in country surroundings. 


wg a a 


We have received a new edition of George Meredith’s Essay on Comedy, © 


Y¥ published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, in ‘“‘ The Modern Student’s 
Library ” (75¢.). It contains a long, elaborate, and interesting introduction by Professor 
Lane Cooper, who reprints the report from the Times of the lecture on Comedy 
delivered by Meredith in 1877. There are also a record of variant readings and notes 
which are almost too copious. Other volumes in the same series are Stevenson’s Essays 
selected by Professor William Lyon Phelps, The Ring and the Book, and The Return 
of ihe Native. 


g a a 


T is pleasant to see a new edition of that admirable and amusing book b 
it to s the 
late A. H. Sidgwick, The Promenade Ticket (Arnold; 6s.). ee combine 
a good knowledge of music with an unfailing sense of humour ; and his record of 
a season’s Promenade Concerts makes excellent reading. 
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